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MR. BRIGHT AT ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


R. BRIGHT’S powerful speech at St. James's Hall was 
M even more remarkable for malignity than for eloquence. 
The burden of his argument was chiefly that numbers are 
irresistible, and that the artificial distribution of political 
which is called the English Constitution is a wilful 


panna now at last to be corrected by intimidation, with 
vjolence in the background. His opponents, he said, had the 


effrontery to charge him with being a friend of public dis- 
order. They are likely to repeat an imputation which would 
have been fully justified by the speech of Tuesday night, even 
if there had been no previous ground for denouncing repeated 
menaces of force. “The Parliament of landowners and rich 
“ men ”—which, though inaccurately described, means the 
Parliament which still governs England—is threatened, not for 
the first time, with contingent revolution. “They” (the 
Parliament) “resist up to this moment, and, for aught I know, 
“ they may possibly resist when they meet at the beginning 
“ of ‘next February, until the discontent which is now 
“ general shall become universal, and that which is now only 
“a great exhibition of opinion may become necessarily and 
“ inevitably a great and menacing exhibition of force.” ‘There 
is little meaning in the compliments addressed to the artisans 
on their peaceable bearing if they are prepared, on the first 
attempt of the House of Commons to assert its independ- 
ence, for open rebellion. ‘There is in truth no reason for 
attributing to those who walked in procession on Monday 
the intolerant and treasonable propensities to which Mr. 
Bricut wantonly appeals. His seditious suggestions were 
received with loud applause by a sympathizing audience of 
moderate numbers; but the meeting was only attended by 
extreme partisans, and Mr. BricuT is exclusively responsible 
for his own dangerous language. His arguments displayed a 
carelessness which is naturally fostered by the habit of 
addressing credulous and excited multitudes. He told the 
working-classes that if they had had a better Government 
during the last hundred years they would, among other ad- 
vantages, have enjoyed a freer trade; yet Mr. Bricut well 
knows that trade, in England alone among civilized countries, 
is now perfectly free, and that the American Congress elected 
by universal suffrage is on the eve of passing a tariff which 
will aggravate the existing system of protective duties, The 
artisans are also told that there is no representative Consti- 
tution now existing in the world “so entirely deformed 
“ from its natural, just, and beautiful proportions as the repre- 
“ sentative system of this country.” The powerless Legis- 
lative Body of France and the unborn German Parliament are 
absurdly represented as superior to the English House of 
Commons, not because they possess supreme power, or 
because they secure liberty to the community at large, but 
because they are chosen, or about to be chosen, by the con- 
stituency which despotic Governments find most easily 
manageable. It is, however, as idle to reason with a dema- 
gogue who substantially relies only on the argument of brute 
force, as to consider the texts quoted by a preacher when he 
assures his hearers that doubt will be punished by damnation. 
If Parliament is powerless to resist Mr. Bricut’s dictation, 
there is no use in pretending voluntary ‘conviction. The 
O‘CoxweLLs and Bricuts of political agitation use, according 
to the old illustration, a long bow which is effective in pro- 
portion to their strength, or to the numbers and organization 
at their command. It may be hoped that the Trades’ Unions 
are not yet all-powerful in England, and it is not certain that 
their members will respond to Mr. Bricut’s inflammatory 
appeals, 

__ The meeting which he addressed was not even imposing in 
its numbers, and its leaders, with the exception of Mr. Bricxt, 
were entirely without political importance. The good taste 
of the managers was exhibited in the selection, as seconder of 
a resolution, of a glass-blower who had on the previous day 


emerged into notoriety by a silly and vulgar tirade against 
the House of Commons. Mr. Porrer and his associates 
might have urged on Monday that they were not responsible 
for the ignorance and ill-breeding of a speaker accidentally 
selected; but on Tuesday they deliberately gave Mr. Leicester 
an opportunity of repeating language which they ought to 
have repudiated with contempt. _It is strange that a body of 
decent artisans should think it creditable to talk about 
members of the House of Commons “as little-~-minded, 
decrepid, humpbacked, one-eyed scoundrels.” Sceptics who 
have listened with some impatience to the eulogies of the 
model working-man nevertheless thought him too hard- 
headed to be deluded by the sophism that Lord Drrsy must 
be unfit to govern the country because he is probably 
incapable of blowing a glass decanter. An aristocratic 
writer in the Apocrypha objects to the political supremacy 
of those “whose talk is of bullocks.” It seems that 
there may be equal narrowness and stupidity among 
those whose talk is of glass bottles. It would be absurd 
to be angry with Mr. Leicester, who may very likely be 
an honest and respectable mechanic. The blame rests with 
the Chairman or Committee who, after full notice, were content 
to be represented by so remarkable a mouthpiece. There is 
a singular absurdity in the querulous repetition of Mr. Lowsr’s 
indiscreet phrases by victims of misrepresentation who de- 
signate political opponents as humpbacked scoundrels. Mr. 
Lowe merely stated that venal and violent persons were more 
numerous in the lower ranks of society than the upper; 
while Mr. Brigut and his adherents never hesitate to denounce 
the Government, the Parliament, and the upper classes, in 
phrases which would be thought severe if they were addressed 
to convicted criminals. As Mr. Bricut said on Tuesday, 
“ Surely, if there be one thing in a free country more clear 
“than another, it is that any one of the people may speak 
“ openly to the people.” Undoubtedly, under the tyrannical 
Constitution which prevails, glass-blowers may with perfect im- 
punity call gentlemen one-eyed scoundrels. It appears not to 
be equally ciear that Mr. Lowe may express his opinion in his 
place in Parliament. 

The real opinion of the population of London on the ex- 
pediency of the present agitation may be collected from the 
conduct of the metropolitan members, who, with one remark- 
able exception, abstained from attending the meeting. The 
representatives of the London boroughs have often been told 
that their constituencies were inconveniently large, that the 
upper classes of the metropolis were practically disfranchised, 
and that the pledges exacted and given on the hustings were 
consequently monotonous ‘in character and extreme in sub- 
stance. Every metropolitan member is a professed Reformer 
and a Liberal, and Mr. Doutton alone in the whole number 
failed to support Mr. Giapstone’s Bill of last Session. The 
working-men avowedly return some of the members, and they 
could probably dispose of all the remaining seats if they were 
not satisfied with the present choice. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Ayrton was, among his colleagues, the solitary attendant of 
a meeting which was intended to complete the proceedings 
of Monday last. As one of the members for the largest 
constituency in England, Mr. Ayrton is naturally a sup- 
porter of popular opinions, but he found himself in an 
uncongenial atmosphere when he attempted to speak in St. 
James's Hall. It was perhaps imprudent to assure the fol- 
lowers of Mr. Beates and Colonel Dickson of the undeniable 
truth that no body of men has a right to occupy the public 
parks to the exclusion of the rest of the community; and Mr. 
Ayrton could scarcely expect to be applauded when he spoke 
of the 175,000 artisans who had shown their sympathy with 
the objects of Monday’s procession by staying quietly at home. 
He would have shown better taste if he had abstained from a 
reference to the QuEEN, who would have certainly caused a 
feeling of painful astonishment if she had sanctioned the pro- 
cession of the trades by her presence. Mr. Arrton’s blunder 
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was less amusing than the inimitable gravity of Mr. Bricut 
in vindicating Her Mavesty’s character against unjust asper- 
sions. Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes? It is diffi- 
cult to listen with patience to Mr. Bricut’s imputations of 
disloyalty. Englishmen respect the Crown, but they also 
venerate the Constitution, and they resent libellous attacks 
upon Parliament as deeply as personal slights to the QuEEN 
herself. Mr. Ayrron’s colleagues in the representation of the 
metropolis will congratulate themselves on their discreet 
avoidance of a meeting which apparently does not express the 
sense of their constituencies. 

It is at present impossible to know whether the dangers 
which are predicted and evoked by Mr. Bricur really impend 
over English freedom and order. He compares his own pro- 
phecies to warnings addressed to residents at the foot of Etna 
or Vesuvius on the eve of an eruption. “I did not build 
“the mountain, or fill it with explosive material.” <A 
volcano may, for rhetorical purposes, be compared to a dis- 
contented multitude; but analogies are seldom perfect. Mr. 
Bricut has either built the mountain or filled it with explo- 
sive material. He boasts of having been the first to advise 
the Trade Societies to apply their organization to political 
objects; and it is to his unscrupulous eloquence that 
the present agitation owes its origin or its importance. The 
possible eruption may perhaps destroy the habitations of 
his enemies, and efface the ancient cultivation which offends 
his eyes. When the object is attained, the same force will 
still be available for the gratification of any desire which may 
be entertained by the working-classes, or by the agitators who 
acquire their confidence. It is not for Parliamentary Reform 
alone that streets and public parks may be occupied by 
assembled multitudes. The Parisian populace, after esta- 
blishing a democratic Republic, overthrew Government after 
Government, until the rest of society unanimously deter- 
mined to emancipate itself from an intolerable tyranny. 
Order was accordingly restored, but the freedom of France 
perished in the struggle. Constitutional liberty afterwards 
only enjoyed a precarious and temporary period of existence 
by means of a jealous and narrow limitation of the right of 
voting. When, in 1848, the working-classes once more 
claimed sovereign power, their supremacy was rejected by 
the nation; but freedom once more disappeared. English 
civilization is of too robust a character to be easily destroyed 
by the ablest demagogue. 


FRANCE, 


HE critics of the Second Empire think themselves now 

entitled to take a new line. They no longer try to 
explain that wn | is better than glory, and that an Emperor 
may be successful, and yet the nation he rules may be un- 
happy. They have something more gratifying to dwell on, 
and something to say the saying of which is much more 
pleasant. It has turned out at last, they assert, that the 
Empire is a failure. The success of Louis NaroLeon has 
broken down ; and if he is not successful, what is he? They 
point to Italy, where France sees a new maritime Power 
rising to threaten her; to Rome, where an army of occu- 
pation has been protecting the Popr, only to leave him at 
last as unprotected as ever; to Algeria, where a half- 
starved feeble French colony struggles on, and where the 
French are actually obliged to ask the wretched Arabs to 
help them in governing the country. Then, on the other side 
of the great water, France has managed to get on bad terms 
with one of her firmest and best allies, and has had to retire 
in the most humiliating manner from an absurd attempt to set 
up a sham Emperor over the unwilling heads of a parcel of 
incorrigible knaves and fools. France, they go on to say, 
is no longer the first Power of the Continent. She has 
been cajoled by Prussia until it was safe to defy her; 
and now Prussia remakes the map of Europe, as French 
dreamers used once to dream that France was going to 
remake it. The smaller Powers no longer believe that 
France can or will help them; and Russia sees that she may 
have her own way in the East, for France went to Syria, 
but did not venture to stay there. All this, we are told, 
has been done under the Empire, and the Empire is, there- 
fore, not worth its cost. There is indeed one use which 
France may make of the season of adversity through which 
she is passing. She may learn that she bartered her freedom 
for nothing. She could not be weaker or more despised, or 
show fewer marks of confidence in her own policy, if she were 
as free as the most liberal Constitution could make her. To 
this argument from utility it is to be hoped she will turn a 


arguments which the friends of liberty have been fond of us; 
for many a long year. The French have not quarrelled w; 
the Elect of December begause he has demoralized them 
because he has cheated them with specious promises of ¥ 7 
could never be realized. They have been told that Paris }s 
fine city, but very wicked; that the passion for display pi 
by the rule of a luxurious upstart is exceedingly bad for them: 
that the peasantry are degraded by being made to go through 
the transparent farce of universal suffrage; that no hones 
career is now open to high-minded politicians; and, generall 
that French society has become blighted to the core under the 
present régime. ey have been told all this, but apparen 
they have not cared much for it. The Empire gave them 
substantially what they wanted, and this was all the were 
anxious for. But now they are going to be taught better 
things by the stern schooling of udversity. The Empire 
lived upon the tradition of its unvarying success, and now 
its success is at an end. M. dures Favre, more especj 
has just written a preface to a book in which he télls my 
prophesied this failure; and neither as a prophet nor ag 4 
patriot can he be sorry that his prophecy has turned out t 
be true. 

The Empire has now lasted fifteen years, for last Sui 
was the anniversary of the coup d'état, and this is a long tithe 
for anything to have lasted in France; and, if it is to bé 
known by its fruits, it ought to be known by this time. Th 
some ways it is curious to think how long ago the coup 
d'état seems in the history of the Government which it 
founded, and how much, by mere lapse of time, the Empire 
may be said to have overcome the vices of its origin, 
Whether the Empire suits the French, or not, is exac 
the question at issue; but undoubtedly the coup d'état scan- 
dalized Englishmen very much; and if Mr. Kinciake, iq 
his celebrated digression, exaggerates the feeling which 
the crime of the Second of December awakened in most 
English breasts, he only exaggerates it; and perhaps he does 
not exaggerate what it once was, as treacherous memory might 
be apt to suggest. But the feeling of aversion with which 
the Emperor was once regarded has now passed away. We 
can judge him with tolerable fairness, and can perhaps pro- 
nounce an opinion as to his success as well as Frenchmen 
can. Has he really been unsuccessful? Is his Empire 4 
failure? We must not, of course, deny that under any circum- 
stances the Empire, being a standing insult to freedom, must be 
regarded as unsuccessful, for the success of bad things is not 
success. But this is not what M. Jutes Favre, and those who 
think with him and write as he does, mean when they say that 
the Empire has failed. They mean something much more 
easy to discuss. They mean that the Empire has failed just as 
the First Napotron failed when he tried to conquer Russia, 
and as the Southern States failed when they tried to set up 
a separate Confederacy. In this sense, is it true that the 
present Emperor has failed? ‘To a certain degree, but only 
to a small degree, it is, we think, true. There was once a 
kind of charlatanry in the language in which the Ewreror 
was spoken of, and in which he spoke of himself. He tried to 
instil the notion that he was a man apart, a being under 
a particular star, a born Saviour of Society, and other things 
of that vague high sort. He was supposed to have deep, 
dark designs, which he was going to work out at the expense 
of mankind, and which fate had decreed should invariably 
prosper. We in England were to have the chief benefit of 
this preternatural grandeur. He was to love us, and be our 
friend ; and if any one did anything we did not like, he was to 
go with his wonderful armies and give the naughty person 4 
sound moral lesson. A fated, oracular, invincible, incompre- 
hensible person, executing the moral decrees of the 7imes, was 
the notion of the Emperor which, during the interval between 
the Italian and the Danish wars, dwelt in the breast of 
the susceptible and confiding British public. ‘This is a dream 
that has now vanished. In France and out of France it 18 
seen that the Emperor is but a man, that he makes many mis- 
takes, that he trusts greatly to accident, that he is only a 
clever statesman, and that many other statesmen are, oF 
have been, as clever. In this sense, then, he has failed, for 
he has to come off a pedestal of idolatry. He is “— 
of in England now kindly, and not unjustly, as a man who 
has done many wonderful things and some foolish ones, and 
who has played a great part in Europe with much er 
but not with any overwhelming glory, for several years. 

But that he has failed, in the full sense in which M. Favae 
and other hostile critics assert that he has failed, seems quite 
untrue. If his reign is taken as a whole, it must be said to 
have been a successfal one. He has made no conspicuous 


willing ear, although she has learnt to be deaf to all the best 


mistake, except in Mexico; and he made this mistake because 
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+. -alenlated wrongly as to the issue of the American war, 
he galeria sy oli that nine out of ten intelligent men 
# every country of Europe made. The very criticisms 
- his opponents destroy each other. That whith one 
ap lauded as the sole redeeming feature of his 
wy a he creation of Italy, the other party laments 
a a encouragement to evil-minded persons, and as a 
source of future hostility to France. It may be a good 
thing or @ bad thing im itself, but no one can say that 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Italy has not been suc- 
cessful hitherto. Nor is it ever to be supposed that even a 
man can make things succeed which contain the 
seeds of failure in themselves. The French occupation of 
Rome is a failure, because the good government which it in- 
tended to set up cannot be set up, and there are no materials 
in an ecclesiastical Court out of which good government can 
come. Algeria is a failure because the colony is destitute of 
resources, because the Arabs are too wild and too numerous to 
be subdued, because French colonists are not bold and self- 
relying enough under adversity to command success. The ex- 
iments of seeing whether the Pope could not be got to esta- 
blish a decent Government, and of planting a settlement in 
ia, were not originally made by the Emperor. He took 
up the work of others, and all he had to do was to let these 
experiments be fairly tried. In securing this fair trial, the 
Emperor, more especially at Rome, seems to us not unsuccess- 
ful, but successful in a very high degree. He has succeeded 
in giving the Pore a thoroughly iair chance; he has suc- 
ceeded in providing an Italian Power to take over the 
temporal power when the time is come for the change ; and he 
has succeeded in making the priests feel that they are not to 
dictate to France, and that, when the legitimate purposes of 
the occupation of Rome are ended, the occupation shall end, 
whether the priests like it or not, and whether they flatter 
the Head of the French State in Scriptural language as they 
once used to flatter him, or denounce him in Scriptural 
language as they denounce him now. To have been able 
to do all this is surely one of the greatest successes of 
the Emperor's reign. ‘This year, it must be admitted, he 
has not been successful with Prussia; for, although he 
was quite right not to plunge France into a war in order 
to appropriate scraps of German soil, yet he never meant 
to let things take the course they did, and he was even forced, 
it is said, to disappoint the hopes of assistance by holding 
out which to Austria he procured the cession from her of 
Venetia. All that can be said is, that he did not control the 
course of affairs as much as it was expected, and as he ex- 
pected he would have done; but he ultimately adopted the 
course which he thought best for France, and he made his 
subjects see that he was right. This also was in its way a 
succeas, and we do not believe that the general confidence of 
the French nation in the Euprror, and in his ability to guide 
and control it, is, after all, by any means seriously shaken. 


AMERICA. 


T= Presipent’s Message would possess more interest if 
the policy which it expresses were likely to prevail. But 
against a majority of more than two-thirds in the Senate and 
the House, Mr. Jonnson’s persistence in his scheme of recon- 
struction tends rather to destroy his own remaining influence 
than to affect the course of legislation and government. The 
revived rumour of an impeachment is probably incorrect, for 
the Republican party would only endanger its strong position 
by any violent measure. Presidential contests have hitherto 
been considered as final decisions for the four years’ term of 
office. A precedent of impeachment and suspension, to be 
followed whenever a President differs from Congress, would 
seriously impair the vigour of the Executive Government, 
and it would deprive the country of the short respites which 
divide the periods of political agitation. As long as Mr. 
Jouxson retains the Presidency, he will be able to afford some 
protection to the South against illegal interference with the 
internal administration of the States; but over all their 
relations to the Federal Government Congress will exercise 
supreme control. The Presipent’s foreign policy will 
perhaps be accepted, as the French army is undoubtedly 
fy baring to evacuate Mexico within three or four months. 

e language used with reference to the Alabama claims is 
hot apparently discourteous, though it is intended to satisfy 
the popular demands. In the debates of Congress, Mr. 
Bayxs and General Butter, and their allies, will probably 
Use stronger language; but foreign Governments are happily 
not hound to look beyond the words of the PRresiDENT 
and the Secretary of Srats. Whatever may be the fecling 


‘mising the national honour. 


of Congress towards the Cabinet, it will be impossible to with- 
hold due credit from Mr. M‘Cutocn’s management of the 
finances. The payment of 32,000,000/. of debt in a single 
year is perhaps the strongest proof which has yet been 
afforded of the genuine patriotism of the American people. 
No ignorant impatience of taxation has thwarted the prudent 
policy of the Srcretary of the Treasury; nor is the process 
of repayment confused and complicated by any fallacious con- 
trivance in the nature of a sinking fund. It is doubtful, 
however, whether Congress will assent to the proposed 
resumption of specie payments in 1368. 
While the domestic policy of the United States offers many 
subjects of interest to foreigners, Englishmen necessarily regard 
with graver anxiety the unfriendly disposition which is con- 
stantly producing fresh risks of collision. It seems that SurraTr, 
an alleged accomplice in the murder of Mr. Lincoxn, lately 
touched at Malta in a steamer on his way to Alexandria, and 
that the local authorities declined to detain him in deference 
to a telegraphed demand from the American Consul at Naples. 
It is not known at present whether the refusal was justifiable ; 
but, if the Maltese Government committed any breach of 
duty, there can be no doubt that any reasonable apology and 
reparation will be offered to the United States. Against a 
determination to take and cherish offence it is wholly useless 
to contend. For several years past, not a single American writer 
has thought it his duty to protest against the unreasoning 
animosity of his countrymen. Two or three permanent or 
temporary residents in England occasionally profit by the 
boundless liberality of editors to express a faint desive 
for the maintenance or renewal of friendly relations on con- 
ditions which are invariably to be performed, not by the 
community which publicly encourages the invasion of Ireland 
and Canada, but by the unoffending nation which degres, with 
the most perfect unanimity, peace and reciprocal good will. 
It is true that causes of complaint, such as the supposed mis- 
carriage of justice in Malta, unavoidably arise from time to 
time in different quarters of the world; but the wrongs im- 
puted to the United States are almost always deliberate and 
intentional, while the acts of the English Government and its 
subordinates, including the escape of the Alabama, are ex- 
plained either by a bond fide interpretation of some disputed 
point of law, or at worst by inadvertence. Mr.Conway, who is 
more temperate than the great majority of his countrymen, 
complains of misrepresentation in a statement that he had 
insisted on the unqualified submission of the English Govern- 
ment to Mr. Szewarp’s demands. Mr. Conway would himself 
have been satisfied with the reference of the Alabama claims 
to arbitration ; but he forgets that Lord Russext declined Mr. 
Sewarp's offer, in an argumentative despatch, on grounds 
which were exclusively technical or legal. Ninety-nine Eng- 
lishmen out of a hundred would have gladly accepted the 
arbitration, if they had been advised that the concession was 
justly required, or that it could be made without compro- 
It is a transparent fallacy 
to assume that a refusal to refer a disputed question is either 
unjust, or a confession of previous injustice. Lord RusseLt 
contended that there was nothing to refer except the conduct 
of the English law officers; and to allow a foreign Go- 
vernment to take cognizance of such an issue would, in Lord 
RussELL’s opinion, have been as impracticable a concession as 
actual payment of the Alabama claims. The mass of Americans 
have been persuaded by their political teachers that the re- 
jection of the proposal to refer was an admission of wrong. 
‘The opposite interpretation would be much nearer the truth. 
If Lord Dersy and Lord Sranvey can find any means of 
surmounting the difficulty which baffled their predecessors, 
their success will cause general satisiaction. In the mean- 
time, no American publicist troubles himself to explain 
away the exact precedents, from the conduct of the United 
States to Spain and Portugal, which were cited by Lord 
Russ£Lt in his correspondence with Mr. Apams. Another 
American writer, in the December number of Fraser's Maga- 
zine, propounds, in a supercilious tone of irritating levity, a 
new series of conditions on which toleration and forgive- 
ness may possibly be granted, It seems that, to earn 
American friendship, England must adopt a foreign policy 
which is to bear no perceptible relation to national interests or 
duties. The neutrality of England in the Cretan insurrec- 
tion is quoted as a proof that the sympathies of the old 
country with freedom are not sufliciently active to satisiy 
Transatlantic exigencies. It might have been supposed 
that Crete was far enough from Boston to furnish no 
cause of quarrel between England and the United States; 
but now, unless the English Government, divining American 
sympathies, is ready to give them effect by the most gratuitous 
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wars in Europe, the alternative of war with the United States 
is, according to the writer, apparently unavoidable. It is 
declared to be still more, indispensable that all English- 
men should abstain absolutely from the expression of 
opinion on the domestic politics of America; yet the existing 
antipathy of the Republican party to England is mainly 
founded on the past unwillingness of temperate politicians to 
side with one of the two great sections into which the Re- 
public was divided by the civil war. Eager partisanship and 
silent neutrality are required at different times with equal 
vehemence, and under the same penalties. It is perfectly 
true that foreign critics ought, in expressing their own judg- 
ment, always to remember that every nation is absolutely 
supreme over its own domestic affairs. The object of an Eng- 
lish journalist ought to be to furnish his own countrymen with 
important information, and not to tender superfluous and un- 
welcome advice to disputants who require no external inter- 
ference in their political controversies. Absolute silence would 
scarcely be respectful, and the demand that it shall be main- 
tained is overbearing and unreasonable. All civilized man- 
kind is concerned in the solution of the difficulties which still 
postpone the reconstruction of the American Union. 


The Democratic party is not only defeated, but perhaps 
annihilated, although it commanded nine-twentieths of the 
collective votes given at the elections. If the Southern States 
had been allowed to vote, the supporters of the PresipENt 
would have formed a large majority of the entire con- 
stituency, but they would still have returned an inconsider- 
able minority to the Senate and the House. At present 
the Republicans outnumber their adversaries threefold, and 
their majority would remain if all the Southern States had 
sent Democratic Senators and Representatives to Washington. 
The leagers of the defeated party seem inclined to sacrifice 
their opinions in the hope of preserving their organization. 
As the Presipent’s scheme of reconstruction is now finally 
condemned, the Democrats are beginning to accept the 
Republican plan of universal or impartial suffrage in the 
South. It had even been thought possible that the PresipEeNT 
himself might become a late and reluctant convert to a 
measure more sweeping than the Constitutional Amendment 
which he still opposes. Chief Justice Cask, who is 
perhaps the most conspicuous leader of the Republican 
party, has lately had interviews with the Presipent; and 
General Grant, General Dix, and other moderate Demo- 
crats or neutral politicians, are supposed to have urged 
a compromise, or perhaps an unavoidable surrender. Mr. 
Sumner and Mr. Stevens apparently desire that reconstruction 
should in any case be postponed beyond the Presidential and 
Congressional elections of 1868. The more moderate Repub- 
licans, on the other hand, begin to suspect the soundness of 
the scheme for disfranchising so-called rebels, who may at 
any time vote without question as loyal subjects if they take 
up their residence in the Northern States. ‘The objectionable 
clause in the Constitutional Amendment which excludes from 
office all the popular politicians and nearly all the lawyers of 
the South would perhaps be withdrawn if negro suffrage 
were conceded, on the recommendation of the Presipent, by 
Southern Legislatures. ‘The Message seems to indicate Mr. 
Jounson’s determination to make no concession to his oppo- 
nents; yet the adoption of impartial suffrage, or of a test 
equally applied to white and black electors, would not be 
inconsistent with his recorded opinions. In itself, the plan 
seems greatly preferable to universal suffrage; but there 
are grave difficulties in the distranchisement of a class which, 
by the common custom of the United States, has long 
exercised the franchise. Negro suffrage, when it is once 
established, will probably be universal, and it is uncertain 
whether the superior race will not find means still to 
control the elections. To Englishmen, who are accustomed to 
regard electoral power as the most important of political 
trusts, the American belief in the indiscriminate fitness of all 
mankind to elect rulers is almost unintelligible. It might be 
thought that a sovereignty which can be fitly exercised by a 
liberated negro slave would not satisfy the ambition of a race 
which, not without excuse, regards itself as exceptionally intel- 
ligent and free. The ballot, however, has become to Americans 
an accepted symbol of right and justice, and the tendency to 
— rules or formulas to principles is not peculiar to the 

nited States. If the South accepts negro suffrage, either in 
the impartial or in the universal form, Congress will probably 
be satisfied. It is at present more probable that the excluded 
States will be content to wait for a change of Northern 
opinion, and that in the meantime they will offer merely 
passive resistance to any Federal interference with their in- 


Governments which have been recognised by the 
it will be no easy task to devise and to administer a pro- 
visional form of government which must, while it be 
entirely opposed to the spirit and letter of the Constitution, 


IRELAND AND FENIANISM. 


Y this time it is clear that Mr. Bricut has failed in his 
efforts to organize an Irish Reform League which should 
co-operate with its English namesake. The people who were 
the objects of his political solicitations have other plang in 
contemplation just now. The caput mortuum of the Reform 
League exists in Dublin, and its executive officers gj 
the stereotyped addresses in favour of manhood suffrage 
and the ballot. But these words fall powerless and Meaning. 
less on the Irish ear. They are as far removed from the 
scope of the aspirations of the Irish populace as a calm dis. 
quisition on the characteristics of monarchy and republi. 
canism would be from the conceptions of the “ Song of 
“ Freedom,” or the “ Friends of Progress.” The periodi- 
cal mania which comes over Ireland in a certain number 
of years is just completing one of its cycles, and its 
influence is fatal to any peaceful organization. The morbid 
sensitiveness to wrongs which refuse to submit to definition, 
combined with the traditional love of a fight, for the moment 
dulls the Irish mind to the inevitable result of a conflict con- 
certed without leaders, tactics, or resources. A vague sense 
that they are slighted, despised, and less prosperous than they 
ought to be, blinds the Irish populace, and some above the 
populace, to the issue of a conflict which, proclaimed in the 
name of nationality, would, if not summarily crushed, soon 
degenerate into a war of brigandage and pillage. While the 
mania lasts, peaceful legislation and economical reform and 
social progress are scarcely possible. 

It is impossible that Mr. Bricut can regard this state of 
things with equanimity. ‘The Irish alliance was of prime and 
essential moment to the cause of English Radicalism. An in- 
fusion of Irish impetuosity would have given an impulse to that 
section of English politicians which avows its hatred of the insti- 
tutions of the country; while the leadership of Irish and English 
discontent leagued together against Church and State would 
have given to Mr. Bricut an importance and a power which 
Wi.kes never attained, and which O’ConnELL retained only 
for a very short time. It is to this disappointment that 
we may probably attribute the outbreak of reckless passion 
in which the English demagogue has addressed one of his 
correspondents at Exeter. In a letter, dated from Roch- 
dale, Mr. Brigur defends his plan of buying up the pro- 
perties of such landlords as Earl Firzwituiam, the Duke of 
DevonsuikE, and others, to resell to petty Irish proprietors. 
Of course this, as a remedy for Irish land-grievances, is simply 
a project of extravagant absurdity. Any one who knows 
anything about Ireland knows that the estates of these great 
proprietors are almost the only estates on which justice is done 
equally to the land and the tenant—where the soil is not 
exhausted by a rude and thriftless culture, nor the occupant 
beggared by an oppressive rack-rent. Yet for these Mr. Brix? 
proposed to substitute a system of small holdings such as, within 
our own memory, brought Ireland to the extremity of destitu- 
tion, and, in the course of three generations, would repeat on a 
greater scale the misery which it formerly inflicted. A blunder 
so great necessarily defeats itself, without reflecting on its 
author graver discredit than what belongs to shortsightedness 
and infatuation. Mr. Bricut’s pretensions to be considered a 
statesman could not have been jeopardized by such a scheme, 
for he has generally eschewed any such pretensions; and the 
continued influence of a demagogue is periectly consistent with 
the absurdity or the impracticability of every plan which he 
recommends. Had Mr. Bricat been satisfied with the con- 
sciousness of having produced an abortive scheme, he might 
have retired unharmed to the contemplative study of a subject 
a fuller knowledge of which would have saved him froma 
glaring error. But the nature of the man is intolerant alike of 
reflection and of opposition. Whatever other sentiments he 
may entertain on the Irish land question, there is 00 
doubt that the dominant feeling of his mind will be 
one of spleen and wrath against the owners of the soil. 
Poor and barren, indeed, must that political subject be which 
does not feed the appetite of Mr. Briant’s social hatred. In 
the letter of which we have spoken, his modest regrets that 
an impracticable suggestion was not saluted with universal 
applause are tempered with an effusion of splenetic violence 
which must delight the champions of anarchy and robbery 
in every part of the world, “If Ireland,” says this gentle 


Reformer, “were a thousand miles away from us, all w 
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changed. Justice would be done, or the land- 
my exterminated by the vengeance of the 
“ 
rr quote this sentence for the consideration of the English 
ple, and leave them to weigh its purport in relation to the 
veeamstances under which it is uttered. A vague uneasiness 
ig felt all over Ireland. A serious disaffection, not only 
towards the British Government, but to all government, 
rvades the artisan and labouring classes. An organized 
rebellion threatens the country. Either the most extrava- 
gant self-delusion inspires the councils of treason, or a 
certain consciousness of strength, incapable of being com- 
municated or defined beyond the privileged circle of conspi- 
rators. Great alarm is felt in places and classes to which 
neither treason nor disaffection has yet penetrated. Farmers 
are taking their money out of banks and burying it in 
the ground. Merchants are contracting their business to the 
narrowest limits. Bankers are reduced to the single opera- 
tion of changing their own notes. All commercial and 
manufacturing enterprise is paralysed by one wide-brooding 
and unexplained fear. It may be an utterly groundless fear. 
Those who inspire it and diffuse it may perhaps know that 


. it is groundless. They may have an interest in diffusing a 


eral and unreasonable panic. It may be part of a 
scheme of annoyance and irritation, expressly calculated to 
worry and wear out, not only the Government, but every 
loyal subject, every well-affected farmer, every merchant, 
every manufacturer, every trader. It may be considered, as 
indeed it is, equivalent to some of the results of actual rebel- 
lion; for it unhinges men’s minds, it unsettles their habits, 
it deranges all their plans—in a word, it demoralizes them. 
Thus it may be deliberately devised as a tardy, lingering, 
wearisome, but most certain and efficient, substitute for overt 
and avowed rebellion; as doing, day after day, line upon line, 
and step upon step, that which a successful rebellion would do 
inaweek. Or it may be that the weakness of native disatfection 
reckons upon extraneous succours which we have no idea of, 
and that dogged hatred and blind revenge have made it equally 
exaggerate its own strength and our weakness. ‘Take either 
alternative, and then judge this Englishman’s comments by the 
side of either. In the one case, a concerted intimidation is 
to disintegrate the normal system of daily life. The relations 
of master and servant, merchant and. retailer, banker and 
customer, are to be loosened by the steady solvent of a 
mysterious panic. In the other, the hounds of civil war are 
to be let loose on the unhappy island which bears upon her the 
uneffaced scars of three great civil wars. This means that old 
antipathies are to be revived with more than their ancient fierce- 
ness, and that traditional hatreds are to be invoked to inspire 
a degree of vengeance meet for the mischief to be done. It 
means that order and law and security are to be unseated, and 
that violence and massacre are to have their full swing. 
While the minds of men are halting between these two con- 
tingencies, an English legislator seizes the opportunity to re- 
commend by inuendo a system of murder to which the lowest 
ranks of Fenians have already devoted themselves. ‘To com- 
ment on this at length would be a ridiculous superfluity. 
Mr. Bricut’s countrymen will form their own conclusions as to 
the principles of a party whose leader does not scruple to 
suggest the atrocities on which the most desperate rebels have 
long ago determined, and the perpetration of which has been 
the most seductive lure into the ranks of treason. Hitherto 
the virulence of faction has abstained from shocking the moral 
sense of the country by hints levelled against the lives of 
obnoxious persons or classes. It will be a bad look-out 
for us all if the coming age of Mr. Bricut’s democracy is to 
familiarize us with appeals to the wildest passions of hostile 
races. But it may be as well for him and his followers 
to reflect that this novel teaching admits of a twofold 
application. 

Nor, while we cite for reprobation so abnormal a specimen 
of partisan violence, can we withhold our astonishment at the 
conduct of those who, contemplating the likelihood of civil 
war in Ireland, express their horror, by anticipation, at strong 
measures of repression. What can be in these writers’ 
heads? What is their notion of civil war? Let us say 
nothing of the obligations of loyalty to the Crown and the 
Government ; such oid-fashioned notions are doubtless treated 
with condign contempt by the philosophers of progress. But 
perhaps these gentlemen will condescend to reflect on the 
effects which a civil war must have, first, upon the country 
which it ravages ; next, on the people who pay for putting it 
down. Whatever value they may be pleased to set on the 
dynasty by which we are governed (and which, at any rate, 
\s free from all imputation of actual wrong to Ireland), they 


are bound to give some consideration to the Irish victims 
and the English tax-payer. _We would ask them whether a 
civil war such as this must be if there be any civil war at 
all—a civil war which enlisted all the proletarian sympathies 
of Celtic peasants and all the national antipathies of Irish 
Americans—could be a slight and trivial thing? If it were 
within the range of possibility that any army of disaffected 
Irish could be so fully mustered, so well equipped, and so 
thoroughly organized as to defy the whole strength of the 
British Government, then we ask them, have they measured 
the exact amount of injury which such an army could inflict ; 
of the havoc which it might work on property, of the violence 
which—apparently with Mr. Bricut’s perfect satisfaction—it 
might perpetrate on life? Have they counted the number of 
mansions which might be destroyed, of farm-houses which 
might be laid waste, of cattle which might be harried, of 
towns which might be fired, the amount of trade and manu- 
facture which might be ruined, and of capital which might be 
hopelessly lost, before the patriotic kerns who had wrought 
this mischief could be recalled from the work of bloodshed 
and rapine to the calmer task of appropriation and distribu- 
tion? Does it occur to them that one or two weeks 
of unchecked license and seeming ascendency might arrest 
the prosperity and crush the civilization of Ireland for half a 
century to come? Does it occur to them that it might 
drive from the country many of those on whose residence 
depend, not only the material wealth and industrial progress, 
but also the learning, the virtue, and the religion of Ireland? 
And would they deal so lightly with the grievous crime 
of those who had wrought so great a wrong, would they 
make their punishment so doubtful and uncertain a contin- 
gency, that the impunity of a second rebellion might be 
safely calculated on? And have they weighed even ap- 
proximately the cost which England would have to sus- 
tain in meeting at all points the assaults of open force, 
and the machinations of insidious treachery? When 
they have thoroughly weighed these several considerations, 
they may perhaps doubt the wisdom of holding out what will 
be regarded as practically an encouragement to Irish treason 
and rebellion. As for the more general fruits of Mr. Briaur’s 
teaching, we leave it to every thoughtful Englishman to weigh 
well the consequences which may reasonably be expected to 
flow from the recognition of assassination as an instrument 
of political warfare. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE COMING SESSION. 


ITHIN the last week or two, no less than three Commis- 
sions have been appointed to inquire into the best 
mode of dealing with important branches of law, and in each 
case the subject to be investigated is of the highest interest 
and consequence to the country. The vexed and complicated 
questions of international law to which the American civil 
war gave rise, the cumbrous absurdities of martial law, and 
the huge mass of undigested decisions which make up so 
large a portion of our legal system, are all subjects which the 
country requires should be dealt with in a bold and com- 
prehensive manner. The Ministry has done itself credit by 
the activity it has already displayed in appointing these 
Commissions ; and it is one of the many beneficial consequences 
of the return to office of a party long excluded from power 
that it imports into the discharge of public duties new men 
and new ideas. It has also been announced that the Govern- 
ment intends to propose an increase in the number of Common 
Law judges, and it is rumoured that the opportunity will 
be seized to take the opinion of Parliament on the point, 
so long a matter of controversy in the legal profession, whe- 
ther a special judge should be charged with the conduct and 
decision of patent cases. If a bankruptcy law is also to be 
added, the legal reforms set on foot by the Government will 
certainly be numerous and important enough, although, un- 
fortunately, the presiding genius of legal reform on the Con- 
servative side is now withdrawn from Parliament, and the 
defence of what is proposed must be committed to the 
feebleness of Lord CurLmsrorD and the inexperience of the 
two new law officers. Mr. GatHorne Harpy will probably 
have prepared a measure for the better administration and 
more effectual control of the workhouses in large towns; and 
it will be very much to be regretted if the overthrow of the 
Ministry, or the waste of the Session in fruitless debates, pre- 
vents any good Bills for reforming the law and protecting the 
poor from obtaining the sanction of Parliament. The Ministry 
may certainly be expected to meet Parliament with a creditable 
batch of administrative measures; nor will it be only in the 
measures they propose that their strength will lie. There are 
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departments of affairs where no legislative change is likely to be 
proposed, and yet where an advance towards practical efficiency 
is guaranteed by the personal superiority of the holders of 
office over their immediate predecessors. Even if nothing very 
new is proposed for the benefit of the navy or of India, it is 
a great and manifest gain that the Duke of Somerset should 
have been replaced by Sir Joun Paxineron, and Lord De 
Grey by Lord Cransorne. But it is not to be expected that 
the Ministry will embark on those larger and more dangerous 
subjects where the highest kind of statesmanship might be 
displayed, but to touch which in a small way would be equally 
hazardous and useless. The two great problems of the day 
are, how to remodel the English army, and how to deal with 
Ireland. There is no statesman of either party who would 
dare to deal effectually with the reform of the army, for the 
remedies needed are greater than would be tolerated unless 
the nation were made suddenly in earnest by the pressure of 
actual danger; and it certainly is not to be wished that, with 
Ireland in its present critical state, Lord Dery should carry 
out his theory of governing it entirely through the landed 
gentry. 

There is, however, a field of activity where a well-con- 
sidered proposal on the part of the Government would produce 
great good, and receive a very general welcome. English 
railways are suffering under a depression which is a very 
serious matter, and the evil is one which it is not beyond 
the province of the State to cure. It is true that there 
is much that is utterly unreasonable in the present distrust 
of railway securities, and in time this distrust, so far as 
it is unreasonable, would be sure to disappear. The public 
would not always go ‘on refusing to buy even the preference 
shares of the very best English railways, and rushing wildly 
to subscribe to the loans of such countries as Russia and 
Turkey, which can only meet the interest on old debts by 
borrowing still more. Still it is not wholly without reason 
that people are now shy of railway securities; and at any 
rate, as the distrust exists, and as much misery and anxiety 
is caused by it, the Government may very properly take 
the opportunity to see what can be done by the State to 
help railways, without itself incurring responsibilities that 
would not be justifiable. In the first place, what railway 
proprietors want to know is the real nature of their legal 
position, and what is the relative value, in respect of the 
legal remedies attached to it, of any security they buy, as 
compared with other securities of the undertaking or interests 
in it. Secondly, the public wants to be assured that there 
is nothing concealed which it ought to know before it invests— 
no secret ruinous engagements, and no cooking of accounts ; 
and that, when mortgages are made of railways according to 
the terms of Acts of Parliament, there is really something of 
value to mortgage. It would be very easy to satisfy both 
these wants, for the State might easily interfere by a system 
of rigid registration, of Government auditing, and of requiring 
the sanction of a Government official to the first issue of de- 
bentures. Thirdly, railways, even solvent and well-conducted 
railways, are now suffering severely from the difficulty of 
getting money to pay off existing mortgages as the money 
becomes due. The debentures of a good line are as excellent 
an investment as they ever were, but the holders, being 
inspired by a sudden fear, insist on having their money, and 
no one else comes forward to lend. Some accident seems 
alone to have deprived the Company of resources on which it 
might rely, and here the State again might easily come to the 
rescue, and (of course only in the case of thoroughly sound 
lines) lend the required money. This is all quite apart from 
the proposal for the State to invest in railway securities as a 
means of paying off the National Debt. That is but a sinking 
fund under a new name, and involves quite a different set of 
considerations. But the State, without any notion of gaining 
by the step, might use its credit to protect railways of un- 
doubted stability, and the proposal of a scheme for this 
purpose seems particularly suited to the versatile and in- 
genious mind of Mr. Disractt. 


There is so much practical legislation needed that it is sad 
to think how probable it is that all practical legislation will 
be again postponed, and that we shall see another whole 
Session taken up by a Reform Bill. The great preparation 
which the Ministry is making for the coming Session is the 
preparation of a Reform Bill calculated, as Conservatives fondly 
hope, to meet the views of all parties. It is not without great 
misgivings that we think of the likelihood that the present 
Ministry will solve the Sphinx’s riddle, and hit on that 
which no one has yet hit on. We only wish they may. 
Reformers who decline beforehand to take a Reform Bill from 
a Conservative Ministry are very intolerant and very short- 


sighted. But it is quite true that the present Mi istry ha 
great difficulties to contend with in framing a Reform Bi}, 
It is very easy to talk vaguely about a moderate me and 
a measure doing justice to all classes; but in detail it jg 
ceedingly difficult to conceive a measure that is likely to be 
swallowed by Conservatives, even as a bitter pill, and yet 

so far content Reformers as to induce them to accept it aga sep 
tlement of the question that would endure, and ought to end / 
for a decent number of years. We quite believe that the present 
Ministry will approach the subject in perfect honesty, and 
with a desire to attain a practical success, even though i 
have to call on its supporters to make what they will consider 
great sacrifices. Nor does any one in either House, or oyt of 
Parliament, know more of the questions of detail to which 
a Reform Bill must give rise than Mr. Disrarzy knows, 
But a little reflection will show that a Conservative Govern- 
ment has at this moment peculiar difficulties to conteng 
with when it sets itself to draft a Reform Bill. It is almost 
impossible not to make a large reduction in the qualifi- 
cation. ‘Things are no longer as they were when Mr. Disragy 
prepared his last Bill, nor as they were when he said the 
reform he was for was lateral reform. There is no chance 
that the House of Commons will go back, after last year's ]o 
debates, and keep the qualification as it is, or nearly 
as it is. There must be a large reduction, and the 
more the subject is discussed the more we believe it will be 
seen that what Mr. Hentey said long ago was right, and 
that household suffrage in boroughs is the only resting- 
point, and, if we change at all, we may as well get to it at 
once. If there is a large extension of the suffrage, a Con- 
servative measure can only be Conservative because it con. 
tains counterbalancing elements. There must be saf 
proposed against democracy, or the Conservatives would simply 
render themselves absurd by proposing the measure. But 
there are only two kinds of safeguards possible. There is the 
general safeguard which a very probable calculation discovers 
in the lowering the suffrage in counties to such a point as 
will at once give the landowners great power, and introduce 
such vast numbers of voters that the number of county 
members must be largely increased. But many reasons concur 
in inducing a doubt whether the safeguards which the Ministry 
will offer to their anxious supporters will be of this large and, 
we may say, wild kind. They will more probably be safeguards 
of detail, and of all these safeguards the one most probable in 
itself, and most in accordance with Mr. Disrae.i’s known views, 
is that of extending the boundaries of small boroughs so as to 
include large country districts. But evidently a Conservative 
Government will have espeeial difficulty in carrying « measure 
based on this plan. For they will be met with the cry that 
they are simply scheming in the interests of this or that great 
man, and the landlords will be accused of conceding with 
one hand what, by a little petty device, they steal back with 
the other. Nothing hampers a Government so much as a 
general suspicion that, under cover of consulting national 
interests, it is trying to do a snug thing for its friends; and 
we much fear that a suspicion of this sort is likely to throw 
its shadow over the path of the Conservatives. At the same 
time, should the Ministry propose a really good and compre- 
hensive measure, it will claim—and, we trust, will receive— 
the fair and dispassionate consideration of Parliament and the 
country. 


THE FRENCH DEPARTURE FROM ROME. 


N a few days Rome will be relieved of the presence of the 
French garrison. What the Pore means to do on their 
departure nobody appears to know, and wise people inform us 
that he does not know himself, and that nobody knows except 
his patron saint. Mr. Purr, im the Critic, expresses his opinion 
that on great emergencies there is nething like a prayer; and, 
actuated by a similar belief, the Papal authorities are very 
much in favour of a systematic course of public services, on 
the ground, probably, that revolutionary sentiments at Rome 
are a species of cattle plague. All the Madonnas and all the 
crucifixes are to be uncovered, in the hope, as a last resource, 
of a seasonable miracle. And if Italians in a large town were 
like Italians in the country, a winking statue or two might be 
of considerable service at the present time. ‘The Romans, 
however, like the people in the neighbourhood of ancient Delphi, 
have seen too much of the oracle and its misdeeds to believe 
implicitly in its signs and wonders, and are probably incapable 
of being converted by extra masses or moving Madonnas. 
They have made up their minds to be governed for the future 
by laymen instead of Cardinals, and their reasons for th 
determination, though less historical than those assigned in 
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enemies of 


mysterious et of the day, are not less un- 
It is to be that will not 
rs lay itself in any sudden outbreak of disorder. The 
splay Roman liberty are at present devoutly hoping mee 
’g subjects may commit themselves to some act © 

may alienate immediately the 
ublic opinion of Europe. So much depends upon the 
uestion whether the Pore or the Romans will make the first 
false move, that the leaders of the Liberal party upon the 

t, who have learnt wisdom by the experience of twenty 
ears of reaction, will probably be careful and prudent. Pio 
‘Noxo seems to have made all necessary preparations for the 
worst, and is said to have mapped out his journey already to 
Civita Vecchia. Ifthe Romans are wise, they will not raise 
a finger, or 4 seditious cry which may serve as an excuse 
for his setting out. If His Honvess chooses of his own 
accord to desert the Vatican, neither France nor Europe 
cam visit his caprices upon the shoulders of the people of 
Rome; but M. Prrsiany was right when he warned the 
inhabitants of the Papal territory that the spectacle of 
the Head of the Catholic religion driven into exile by a 
revolution would be resented by Catholic Europe as a sort of 
scandal. With so delicate and critical a conjuncture Italians 
are not unfitted to deal. They possess, as a race, an astonish- 
ing amount of political ingenuity and finesse, and are per- 
fectly capable of playing a cool-headed game, when they are 
not led away by excitement. At such a game we should not 
be surprised to see them get the better of Cardinal ANTONELLI 
himself, for Cardinal ANTONELLI’s manceuvres are liable to be 
at any moment disconcerted by the pious fancies of his master. 
However ably the Cardinal Minister may cast his net, there 
is always a strong probability that the Blessed Vircin may 
warn the Pops, in a dream, that Civita Vecchia is the place for 
him to go to. If his flight is voluntary, and not forced on 
him by turbulent demonstrations at Rome, the Italian Liberals 
are secure of victory. 

The policy adopted meanwhile by Baron Ricasotr de- 
serves general praise. The olive-branch held out by him, 
against the wishes of the extreme party of Progress, to the 
malcontent Catholic Bishops, may not be accepted by the 
Vatican; but every sign of a moderate and conciliatory spirit 
displayed at Florence is so much gain to the Italian cause. 
In the event of disturbances at Rome, Italian troops will pro- 
bably cross the frontier, not to assist, but to extinguish 
them, and to protect as much of the Popr’s power as it is 
intended he should retain. A second French occupation 
would, among its other evils, be a serious blow to the Italian 
Monarchy. Violent agitation in Northern and Central Italy 
might very likely be the result, and Victor EmMaNveL is not 
so firmly seated in his saddle that he can afford to submit to 
humiliation. Napotron III., who knows the Italians, is aware 
doubtless of the danger which a new French invasion would 
‘bring upon the dynasty, and will not be in a hurry to 
give the revolutionists of Italy an umnecessary chance 
of shaking public order. Frappez fort, et frappez vite, is said 
to have been the Emrrror’s advice to Cavour on a somewhat 
similar occasion, and the conduct of Roman affairs, if need 
be, will be taken by the Florence Government out of the 
hands of local agitators. The new mission which is said to be on 
the eve of starting for Rome to renew the negotiations of last 
year is designed, we may suppose, to effect the same end as the 
recall of the exiled Bishops. That M. Vecrzz1 should feel 
indisposed, or unable, to accompany it, is a matter of regret. 
The skill and dexterity with which he discharged, in 1865, 
the difficult task assigned to him were most remarkable ; 
and though his mission led to no immediate good, it was 
a striking personal success. Perhaps he is unwilling a 
second time to undertake what he conceives to be a fruitless 
task. Though the Italian Government is ready, if report 
speaks truly, to make ample and honourable concessions, it 
cannot guarantee to the Papacy all the political rights in the 
North and South of Italy which it demands, and, in the lifetime 
of the present Pontirr, the Catholic Church will continue, we 
fear, to insist upon impossible conditions. But no small end 
will be achieved if it is made plain that the fault of a rupture 
does not rest with the Cabinet or the Parliament of Florence. 

Meanwhile the Porz has composed, and is on the eve of 
launching, another thundering Encyclical. As Sir GurorGE 
Bowrer has explained, His Houivess never curses anybody ; 
nor are his Encyclicals to be taken as amounting to more than 
a strong religious manifesto. Nature, as ANACREON says, has 
given horns to bulls, and she has in the same way given 
Encyclicals to Popes. The Italians will not resent his using 
the one weapon which is most natural to him, nor will they, 
if they are wise, regard the coming thunderbolt as an in- 


terruption to the harmony of the proposed negotiations. 
No Bull, indeed, ever issues from the quiver of the Vati- 
can which is not aimed, inéer alia, at some part of the estab- 
lished law of France, Italy, or other European kingdoms; 
nor does Rome shrink from denouncing the legal restrictions 
which statesmen everywhere have found it necessary to impose 
upon her ambition. But, except when interference is im- 
peratively demanded to protect the majesty of the law, 
Italian politicians will probably follow the example cf 
the French, and treat lightly and pleasantly what amounts to 
very little more than a very angry and abusive sermon. 
Rumour, indeed, in spite of the promised Encyclical, goes so 
far as to predict an approaching interview between the Pops 
and Victor EmMANvEL ; not at Rome itself, but somewhere 
upon the Roman frontier, and possibly at Civita Vecchia. A 
meeting of the sort would be of advantage, asa sign of growing 
friendliness between the two Courts; but the King of ITaty, 
with all his virtues, is scarcely fitted to play a shining part 
either in a highly religious or in a highly diplomatic conversa- 
tion. That no acrimonious feeling has been exhibited by the 
Florence Cabinet, from first to last, is tolerably clear. Arch- 
bishop Manninc, with more than Ultramontane casuistry, 

to his indulgent audience on Thursday last 
that the question in Italy virtually was, whether the Pore or 
Victor EMMANUEL was to be the Head of Christ's Church, and 
whether a Royal supremacy should be substituted for the 
supremacy of the Vatican in matters of religion. Another 
speaker, with equal solemnity “asked ” whether the Porr was 
“to be the domestic chaplain” of the King of Iraty, and 
dwelt on the “ benignity ” of the Pontifical Government at 
Rome. If the Italian Executive were to accept one twentieth 
part of the propositions put into their mouths by Ultramon- 
tanists, there would be slight hope of anything but perpetual 
ill-feeling between the civil and religious powers. Whether, after 
allattempts on the part of the Italian and French Cabinets, a vio- 
lent rupture with the Vatican is now about to take place, must 
depend on the present occupant of St. Peter’s Chair. Though 
old, obstinate, and infatuated, Pro Nono is a good and a kindly 
man. Whatever step he takes will doubtless be taken in 
sincerity. But it is a pity that, at so serious a crisis, the 
Vatican is not under the guidance either of a statesman or a 
man of common sense. Councillor Tonrio’s expedition is 
in one way a good omen, as tending to prove that the Pore 
has not as yet made up his mind to any desperate and perhaps 
irremediable measure. 


LAST MONDAY. 
be, in its worst 
sense, a Black Monday, and what was announced in 
anticipation by others “to be a day in the history of this 
“ country to be remembered and referred to in future gene- 
“ rations,” has turned out to be alike a success and a 
failure. It is a success because it is a failure, and a failure 
because it is a success. Only some such verbal paradox will 
adequately describe it. Taking from those who convoked 
the Demonstration of the Trades’ Unions their own esti- 
mate of its intended value and significance, it must be 
pronounced to be a failure. It was a demonstration, not 
a meeting; and what it was to demonstrate was the nu- 
merical force of those who, belonging to a certain section 
of society, feel strongly on the political question of Reform. 
It was to be the answer to those who said, or who were said to 
have said, that the working-men feel but a languid interest 
in the Reform agitation. The logical reply to this assertion 
was obviously to show, by collecting enormous numbers, that 
it was not true. The numerical test was the only conclusive 
one. And so the demonstrators avowed. They announced 
that they expected two hundred thousand artisans to take 
t in it. Ou-the very eve of the display, the organs of the 
gue declared that “in the great majority of the principal firms, 
“in all branches of industry, there would be an almost entire 
“ cessation from labour.” The “demonstration of Monday next” 
was promised to be “one of the most magnificent spectacles 
“ ever witnessed.” And M. Louis Bianc, persuading himself 
that London in 1866 was going to reproduce the Paris of revo- 
lutionary 1848, has triumphantly announced, “The working- 
“men wish to count themselves, and that others should 
“ count them.” This was the test by which the originators 
claimed to have it judged. It was a matter of arithmetic. 
A procession which, upon the largest estimate of its 
friends, fell short of 30,000, and which probably at no 
time reached 25,000, and of which about a third tailed off, 
must be nothing less than a failure when 200,000 was 
the ideal aimed at. And when it is remembered that, 
after all, it was composed of societies already organized, 
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who, having banners, flags, and uniforms, were glad of the 
chance of airing their private and non-political insignia— 
that is, of trade-guilds which have few opportunities of 
corporate display, and which every effort was made to enlist, 
even to the extent of inviting the 215 Temperance Societies 
of London to take part in it, and to bring “their flags, 
“ banners, regalia, and bands of music, as they did at the 
“ Garibaldian demonstration "—we can only estimate the oc- 
casion by what its originators claimed for it. “ By attending 
“in thousands and tens of thousands” the lesson was to be 
taught. And, judged by this standard, the Demonstration only 
showed that the artisans of London cared very little for the 
good cause. ‘The spirits were summoned, and they did not 
eome. ‘The working-men preferred their wages; or they 
jibbed at the mud and the rain and the five miles’ march, 
although they were assured “ that the most suitable place near 
“ London had been found”; or they would not be dictated 
to by Mr. Greorce Porter; or they would not march through 
Coventry with Mr. Beates. Anyhow, for some reason or 
other, the promised 200,000 shrank into something like a tithe 
of 200,000; and on Tuesday we were assured that it did not 
matter whether it was 5,000 of 50,000 or 500,000—the moral 
significance was the same. Perhaps so; but two days before 
it was a question not of morals, but of numerals. 


And by scrutinizing the whole movement we may find other 
and less prominent—and, though latent, perhaps more 
influential—causes for the failure of the great day. There 
is confusion and jealousy among the agitators; even the 
Zealots themselves are divided; and, as of old, there is 
the faction of Jonn and the faction of ELzazar among 
the Reformers. The Beehive, which is the Trades’ Union 
newspaper, denounces the Commonwealth, which claims to 
be the organ of the Reform Movement, as guilty of “a 
“ most dastardly attack” on the cause; and the Common- 
wealth is not backward with similar amenities. The 
National Reform Union, a Manchester body, declines to give 
any confidence to the London Reform League. Mr. Price, 
of the Manchester body, attacks Mr. Brares and Mr. 
Ernest Jones, of the London body; and the confusion 
of King AGramante’s camp is revived in the councils of the 
various and varying sections and centres of agitation. The 
fact seems to be that the Reformers of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts have no confidence whatever in the frothy noisy rant of 
Beates M.A., and the result of last Monday’s demonstration 
goes far to prove that, whoever are the leaders of London, they 
are not to be found in the rooms of the League. Probably, 
if the catalogue of the local branches of the League were 
examined, the hollowness of the whole organization might be 
fully proved. It happens that the only “ Local Secretary ” 
known to ourselves, and representing a respectable country 
town, is a small jobbing tailor, thankful for such work as 
putting a new collar to an old coat. However, we cannot 
forget that in a neighbouring country a dynasty was expelled 
by a rump of small journalists; and whether a small Berk- 
shire journeyman and his fellow-agitators represent public 
epinion much as the three tailors of Tooley Street repre- 
sented the people of England, is not so much the question. It 
does not follow that, because agitators are insignificant, 
agitation is to be despised; nor are we to assume, from last 
Monday’s breakdown, that a large and inevitable change in 
the Constitution—for it amounts to nothing less than this—is 
not at hand. 


Next to the numbers, or lack of numbers, of those who assisted 
at last Monday’s march, their general bearing must be estimated. 
Five-and-twenty thousand working-men started from St. 
James’s Park in good order; and a majority of them, through 
rain and mud, reached Walham Green in good temper, with- 
out committing any blameable excess of any sort, but exhibit- 
ing the utmost propriety and civility, reserving the only 
display of feeling, not for any political friend or foe, but 
for the honour of the most charitable and philanthropic lady 
in London. The Tory clubs were neither wrecked nor 
hissed; but Miss Courts was vehemently cheered, and 
a tepid reception was given to the flaming oratory of one or 
two hack Chartist speakers at Beaufort House. Enthusiasm, 
however, there was none. Even the purchasers of tickets 
showed their languid interest in the affair by preferring to be 
spectators rather than actors. What, then, is the conclusion ? 
We are told that if the working-men of England are to be 
judged by the quiet and orderly 25,000 of last Monday, there 
is no reason why they should not have the franchise. To 
which it is easy to reply that mere unreasoning obedience to 
the requisition of a Trades’ Council, and a Committee of 
Amalgamated Tin Smiths, is no proof of political capacity ; 
and that there is absolutely no connection whatever between 


the good sense or good taste or good feeling which prom 
a workman to turn out in a blue scarf and to hold ro 
tongue, and any right or expediency there may be jn 
giving bim, because on such an occasion he behaved go w 
the conduct of the destinies of this great Empire. For this jg 
what it amounts to. The London working-man was told to 
behave well on Monday, and he behaved well. Whut if the 
word had passed to do the opposite? We cannot answer the 
question. ‘There are no elements for estimating the amount 
of influence which acts on our ouvrier class. How far the 
workman will obey his Society we cannot say; but we 
have no hesitation in saying that Beaters M.A. and Mr. 
Ernest Jones have no power whatever over the two hundred 
thousand artisans. We may go further, and say that we 
hardly think that this London apathy is open: to any very 
stirring influences. There is a solid, perhaps stolid, indiffer- 
ence to most things both of heaven and earth in the London 
mind. The working-men can hardly be wielded at will by 
anybody; if they are a democracy, they are not a fierce one. 
Impenetrable by good and evil alike, they can scarcely de- 
velop into enthusiasm. They are rather of Cannino’s knife- 
grinder than of the Faubourg St. Antoine type. ‘They scarcely 
ever get excited; and the utmost extent of their frenzy is to 
allow their feelings to explode in intermittent bursts of con- 
temptuous chaff. But this dull, dense mass, because it is 
not sentimental nor noisy, has its weight. The vis inertie 
is not contemptible. If the London working-man is not 
a very fervid revolutionist, neither is he a very reliable 
safeguard against the designs of more dangerous classes and of 
professional wire-pullers. He is likely neither to help revo- 
lution very actively, nor to resist it very vigorously. The 
only thing that we can with certainty pronounce about him 
is, that he is apathetically ready to surrender himself to an 
organization. The meeting of Monday, failure as it was, 
would have been ten times more a fiasco had it not been 
raised on the existing and corporate framework of Trades’ 
Unions, Benefit Societies, Friendly Societies, and the like 
bodies. If, therefore, we would gauge by anticipation the 
position and influence of the working-man under the England 
of the future, we must study the constitution and working 
and principles of the Trades’ Unions; for, whatever be the 
significance of last Monday, it is due, not to the League, 
but to the Unionists. Whether that prospect is or is not 
reassuring is a serious question. History seems to show that, 
had not the medieval guilds been broken down—and the 
necessity of breaking them down almost justifies the occa- 
sional violence to which they were obliged to submit— 
the modern system of trade and manufacture would have 
been impossible. Present experience, again, is not pre- 
cisely in favour of the Unionist principle. Sheffield and 
“ yattening” are not only words, but things, of evil omen. 
The terrorism and ignorance which are every day exhibited in 
managing a strike say little for the political knowledge of the 
Unionists. But the smoothness of the working of this for- 
midable machinery, its extent and power, the mechanical and 
easy submissiveness of all the members to an authority, whether 
that authority be a Potrer’s or an OpceEr’s or a Broapuean’s, 
is what makes the Unions important—for good or for evil. 
And, as far as facts go, it is for evil, and not good. The 
ordinary and quiet members of the Trades’ Unions do not 
perhaps make the Unions the centres of terror which they are, 
but they do nothing to prevent them from being what they are. 
Many political thinkers detect, in the continuance and exten- 
sion of ‘Trades’ Unions on their present principles, the future 
ruin of the country. If the working-men are —— 
represented anywhere, and are to be judged of by any standard, 
it is by the test which the Unions supply. ‘The working of a 
Trades’ Union being ascertained, the future of England under 
the supremacy of the Unions may be so readily inferred that 
we shall not be at the trouble of stating the conclusion. 


INSOLVENT RAILWAYS. 


HILE the creditors and shareholders of the London, 

Chatham, and Dover Railway seem to have no pro- 
spect of arriving at an agreement, Lord RepesDALe has 
proposed two alternative modes of dealing with the property 
of bankrupt or temporarily insolvent Companies. The opinion 
of a disinterested and impartial man of business, possessing 
unequalled familiarity with railway legislation, will not fail to 
command attention. Lord Repespate’s honesty and public 
spirit are undoubted, but it may be remembered that within 
the present year he has proposed some of the most extra- 
vagant measures for discouraging railway enterprise whi 


have ever been devised. If the House of Lords had followed 
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the advice of the Chairman of Committees, existing Companies 
would have been gratuitously presented with ah absolute 
monopoly of traffic for an indefinite period. The less extreme 
alterations in the Standing Orders which were ultimately 
adopted will tend to the same undesirable result; and when 
Lord ReDESvALE proposes any innovation in the law of railways, 
it is necessary to ascertain whether he may not be influenced, 
haps unconsciously, by his extreme dislike to contractors and 
speculative capitalists. 1t is true that, in the present instance, 
he deals not with the infancy of undertakings, but with their 
decadence or approaching decease ; but it is possible to dis- 
courage enterprise by adding to its risk, as well as to prohibit 
certain ventures by the power of a single House of Parliament. 
To facilitate railway bankruptcy, and to render it more 
ruinous, is to deter prudent persons from investing their 
money in shares. It must be admitted that Lord RepespaLe 
roposes at the same time to inflict a heavy blow on existing 
shareholders, even of solvent Companies ; for possible confisca- 
tion would deteriorate the value of the entire class of property 
which is to be the subject of special and hostile legislation. 
The misfortunes of the Chatham Company have already done 
mischief enough to railway shareholders, and the depreciation 
of shares will be aggravated if Lord ReprspDaLe’s intervention 
in favour of debenture-holders is sanctioned by Parliament. 
Mr. Baxter, indeed, the experienced and skilful solicitor of 
the Chatham Company, quoted Lord Repespa.e’s letter at a 
recent meeting of shareholders, as a sanction to the plan of 
the Directors; but, on consideration, he must have perceived 
that it was written for the exclusive benefit of creditors, with 
little regard to the contingent interest of the mortgagors in 
the reversion of their property. 


Lord REpDESDALE suggests that a Company which is unable 
to pay interest due on debentures should, either voluntarily or 
at the instance of the bondholders, be authorized py the Board 
of Trade to create debenture stock with priority over every 
other charge, to the full extent of the borrowed capital, and of 
such further sum as the Board of Trade should approve. 
The interest must necessarily be suilicient to float the debenture 
stock, which will of course be issued at par. From the proceeds 
of the new stock, debenture-holders who require their money 
are to be paid in full. ‘The residue will be applied to purposes of 
improvement previously sanctioned by the Board of Trade. 
Ii the scheme had stopped at this point, Mr. Baxter would 
have been justified in quoting Lord RepEsDALE as an autho- 
rity for a general measure exactly coinciding with the draft 
Bill of the Chatham Directors. lt matters little whether a 
new stock with absolute priority goes by the name of deben- 
ture stock or preference capital, and the official interference 
of the Board of Trade would in no degree affect the principle 
of the measure. It is perhaps better to fix the nominal 
amount of capital, allowing the interest to vary with the state 
of the market, than to run the risk of having to part with five 
per cent. preference shares at a discount. The difierence, how- 
ever, isa matter of detail ; nor is it likely that six months hence 
there would be serious difficulty in borrowing money at tive per 
cent. The divergence between the Chatham proposal and 
Lord Repespate’s general scheme commences at a later period. 
The Directors, representing the proprietary, naturally wish 
fo save something out of a possible bankruptcy; while the 
stern champion of debentures is prepared, not only to secure 
payment to his clients, but to confer upon them a bonus equal 
in some cases to double the value of their claims, not so much— 
to invert Lord MacauLay’s saying as to Puritans and bears— 
because it would give pleasure to the bondholders, as because 
it would give pain to the Company. The Chatham Board 
offered that the line should be sold, if the Company failed to 
satisfy the debenture-holders within five years. Lord REDESDALE 
adds the provision that any eventual surplus is to belong, not 
to its present owners, but to their creditors. ‘ The whole con- 

“cern should become the property of the holders of the stock, 
“who would therefore become the Company, and their stock the 
“sole capital of the undertaking.” It is not inconceivable that 
the development of traflic may ultimately render the 
Chatham Kailway not only solvent but prosperous, and the 
price which is still paid for ordinary Chatham stock in the 
market indicates the exact value of this possible contingency ; 
yet the purchasers of original shares at 17 or 18 have pro- 
bably no expectation of receiving dividends for several years 
to come. Lord Repespae’s scheme of an absolute foreclosure 
would at once render the stock of a temporarily insolvent 
Company unsaleable; and he would grant to the creditors, 
not the security for which they bargained, but . property 
which might or might not be worth in the market double 
the amount of their stock. It would be far more 
«<lutable to sell the property, according to the scheme of the 


Chatham Board, leaving encumbrancers and mortgagors to 
divide the proceeds according to their several rights of 
priority. Lord Repespate’s analogy to mortgages of land is 
founded on an inaccurate assumption, for Courts of Equi 
interpose considerable delays before they decree absolute fore- 
closure. If the property is worth more than the mortgage 
debt, the mortgagor can always relieve himself, either by 
selling or reborrowing. Suspected railway Companies have 
not the same facility of realizing their property ; and, on the 
other hand, few landed estates possess the elastic and in- 
creasing value of an incomplete railway. 

According to an alternative plan, the Government is to 
raise the sum required by an issue of three per cent. stock, 
and to invest the amount in a five per cent. debenture stock, 
ur rather, it may be supposed, in the payment of the existing 
debentures. The Government, or the country, would then 
stand in the place of the creditors in the former scheme, with 
the same contingent opportunity of ejecting the proprietors 
from the undertaking. The margin of 14 per cent. between 
the interest respectively payable on stock and on debentures 
would form a sinking fund, until the amount of three per cent. 
stock was paid off, and the Government would ultimately 
have acquired a considerable revenue. If this plan had been 
adopted when the Caledonian Railway was in difficulties 
twenty years ago, the Treasury would, in default of official 
mismanagement, now own a large property for which no. 
price whatever would have been paid ; yet there is reason to 
hope that a railway conducted after the fashion of the Woods 
and Forests would avoid the appearance of injustice by practical 
insolvency. So extravagant a proposal scarcely requires cri- 
ticism, nor is there any reason why Government should borrow 
money to speculate in embarrassed railways rather than in any 
other kind of investment. If the bargain proved largely ad- 
vantageous, the profit would be earned by the simple process 
of legislative confiscation. The more plausible plan of 
substituting the debenture-holders for the proprictors would 
be almost as inconvenient to the creditors who would be 
unjustly favoured as to the debtors who would incur an 
arbitrary fine. Those who lend money at fixed interest must 
be supposed not to have wished to embark in a speculative 
undertaking. If the security on which they have relied proves 
insufficient, debenture-holders would rather sell the line to 
a new body of proprietors than alter the entire character of 
their investment. The hardship to the shareholders would 
be far greater, and it would be aggravated by its capricious 
operation. The only sound part of Lord Reprspave’s plan 
consists in the admission that money must be raised by some 
means when a Company is in the unfortunate condition of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover. If the debenture-holders 
refuse to facilitate a fresh issue of capital, the line must be 
sold; and when purchasers are found, and have obtained Par- 
liamentary authority to buy, the proceeds will probably be 
more than sufficient to cover the debt. In the interval 
there will be much anxiety and unavoidabie loss; nor 
is it absolutely certain that a purchaser would be forth- 
coming. Lord RepgespaLE may perhaps be right in his 
contention that insolvent Companies should not be allowed 
to legislate for themselves on principles which may in- 
cessantly vary. On the other hand, it may be argued 
that no two cases are exactly alike; and the risk of in- 
justice to the debenture-holders is obviated by the rules of 
Parliament, which require the consent of a large majority of 
creditors to any postponement of their legal rights. It would 
be difficult to frame a general Act which should both meet 
the case of a worthless undertaking and do justice to an enter- 
prise which, notwithstanding great capabilities of profit, was 
labouring under temporary depression. The subject is com- 
paratively new, and it would be premature to form any final 
judgment on the course of legislation which ought to be 
adopted. 


PERFECTIBILITY. 


pas there are few people of any moderate amount 
of intelligence who have not occasionally asked themselves 
whether there is a chance of the world becoming a better and a 
happier place than it is, and of the race which inhabits it arriving 
by degrees at something far nearer to perfection. Hitherto, Dr. 
Cumming and a good many well-disposed persons have answered 
the question to themselves by saying that the world is not going 
to last much longer. The Pope, it was thought, would disappear, 
a certain personage whom it is unnecessary to name would be 
chained up, the leopard and the lamb were on the point of 
fraternising, the Zoological Gardens would be turned into a happy 
tea-garden of temperance and love, and the earth be governed by 
saints consisting chiefly (we may conjecture) of the Scotch per- 
suasion, ‘And if such & supposition had proved correct, everything 
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must have gone well, and we should have soon entered on an 
epoch in which nobody could have complained, except perhaps of 
aslight redundancy of Scotechmen and of tracts. Now that Dr. 
Cumming has explained himself, and put off to an indefinite 
riod the promised era of zoological unanimity, we are all of us 
iven back on the old speculation as to what will become 
of the world in the long run; for, judging of civilized society 
from appearances, @ man might not unnaturally infer that the 
universe, far from approaching an abrupt termination, has a 
considerable portion of its course yet unfultilled. Old people, as 
is natural, declare with much dence that we are moving 
from bad to worse. Middle-aged persons incline to the opinion that 
no great alteration is to be anticipated. It is more diflicult, they 
find to getold port and first-rate Madeira; but, on the other hand, 
French cooks and French clarets are becoming cheaper and more 
attainable ; so that the progress of the world, upon the whole, 
balances pretty nearly its retrogression. But the young and 
the enthusiastic, whose digestion is unimpaired, disdain altogether 
such miserable considerations, and feel instinctively that young 
men and women are on the eve of discovering amuthing very new 
true. 
e great ent against expecting vast changes in the con- 
dition of mankind rests upon the fact that, eal else varies, 
human passions, and therefore human vices and human misery, 
do not seem capable of eradication. People will always be sen- 
sual, avaricious, and jealous of one another, while nations will 
always be wanting what they have not got; and so long as 
this is the case there will, it is believed, be immorality, and tur- 
bulence, and wars. Occasionally there comes a pause and a 
breathing-time, when, for a short interval, poets and idealists 
begin to prophesy a Dag time coming; but something or other 
happens to disturb their predictions, and things settle down into 
the same old imperfect groove. When the first Great Exhibition 
was still a novelty, most of us can recollect how its pacific and moral 
effect was marred by the European contests that immediately suc- 
ceeded it, and how the enthusiasts of the day determined never 
to put their faith in Great Exhibitions again. The lesson then 
taught them they have never since forgotten, and they are ready to 
remind themselves and others of their disappointment whenever 
they see symptoms of a growing disposition to indulge in extra- 
vagant hopes of progress. And yet it may be questioned whether 
the desponding tone which cynics take oak the world is a just 
or adequate one. One fact that is worth noticing is that pes- 
simism of the kind is far more common in England than 
it is elsewhere. Upon the Continent and in the New World 
there is far more faith—to use a somewhat cant expression—in 
the destinies of humanity than there is amongst ourselves. If the 
majority of English people had as much knowledge of other nations 
outside as they have of their own affairs, if their views were as ex- 
tended and as yp eo as they are businesslike and shrewd, 
their opinions on such points would be more reliable. As it is, 
one cannot help seeing that even educated Englishmen think 
clearly and well about what lies within their own sphere, but 
cannot be depended upon to form correct judgments upon the 
movement or ideas of the great portion of the world that lies, so 
to speak, beyond their gates. Ll oreigners do not entertain nearly 
as strong a conviction that society is going to be stationary ; and if 
this is so, it is possible, to say the least of it, that the phenomena 
on which br their conclusions differ from the phenomena pre- 
sented to the English cynic or to the English sceptic. In intellectual 
matters, scepticism is perhaps an impregnable and unanswerable, 
if not a very cheerful, creed. But practical scepticism—or the 
belief that ten be of much use to mankind, and that the 
race to which we belong is imperfect, and must always continue to 
be so—is so destructive of effort, of philanthropy, and of that genial 
form of religion which approaches nearest to philanthropy, that it 
is worth while every now and then to put the brighter side of the 
picture before ourselves, and to repeat some of the arguments 
which make it possible to be hopeful and enthusiastic without 
incurring the charge of being Utopian and unpractical. It is, more- 
over, @ curious feature in the case that the classes on whose future 
—- we are in the habit of looking with most despondency 
are far from being themselves the most despondent. The masses 
look forward, to a man, towards a “ good time coming.” And the 
same may be said of the philosophers who lead them. The advent 
of democracy is regarded by many sensible and impartial thinkers 
as a final and terrible catastrophe, which will be to civilized society 
like a second deluge. When we look to the writings and sayings 
of the greatest living democrats, we find no similar forebodings. 
It is not only Dr. Cumming who believes in a millennium. Poets 
and politicians like Victor Hugo, and the school of whom he is 
the chief, believe in a millennium too, though a millennium of a 
more secular and less evangelical kind. Nor is it to be forgotten 
that what Victor Hugo and his friends believe is received as a 
sort of gospel by those for whom they write. Garibaldians and 
Mazzinians, working-men, socialists, and republicans are always 
talking in rapture of the coming reign of order and of peace, Even 
the materialistic Emperor of the French seems to have a blind 
confidence of the same — tion. None of these people think 
the golden is come; on the contrary, they believe that blood- 
shed, war, and revolution lie between ourselves and it; but they 
have visions of a splendid destiny in the distance which quieter 
and less restless minds are accustomed (perhaps hastily) to Ronen 
at once as idle, 
It must be confessed, we think, upon a fair consideration of the 
state of the world at , that an astounding change is taking 


place in the conditions under which the human race has hitherto 
existed. ‘Till a comparatively recent period mankind have been 
broken up into innumerable groups, each clustering closely round 
some amare its pipes Division and subdivision have been the 
paramount law. A generation or two back, for example, the j 

of a general public opinion in Europe was oh 


its rulers chose to guide it; but had little s thy with or : 
ledge of the rest. has always, it is dete, a Barn 
fraternity among men of letters, a freem of intellect ang 
cultivation; but the public opinion of the world of literature had 
little immediate sondlt upon anything except the refinement gf 
literature itself. Great writers in one country corresponded wi 
and were read by, great writers in another. A controversy might 
even rage, as a chess-match might now be fought, between the 
thinkers of Germany and the thinkers of Paris or of London, 
But until the time came for space to be conquered by scie 
the great masses of human beings who were separated by rivers 
and mountains and by great plains could be brought into no rea] 
contact with each other; and whenever they were with difficul 
transported into closer proximity, it was usually for the purpose 
of revenge, or plunder, or conquest. In such ages as these man- 
kind was hopelessly broken up by a triple division. There w, 
first, the difficulty of interehanging ideas—a natural barrier whi 
prevented in each place or district the importation or exportation 
of the produce of the brain. As long as men did not know or 
understand what each other thought, the progress of human 
thought everywhere was of necessity infinitesimal, political pro- 
gress stagnated in proportion, and the waste of collective mental 
energy was enormous. In the next place, there was the barrier of 
diversity of interests. No one nation the same material in- 
terests, or rather, none had been taught to find out that it had the 
same interests as the universe at large. Trade connected each with 
its immediate neighbour, but this connection was a precarious one 
liable to be interrupted at the caprice of a sovereign, or extinguished 
by a famine ora war. And closely allied to these two divisions 
was a third, which sprang immediately from the political and 
mental state of each individual oe division that separated 
class from class, and condemned the lowest class everywhere to 
servitude and ignorance. Until nature was conquered these 
divisions seemed likely to be eternal. And it is owing to the 
conquest of science over nature that they have been grad 
giving way. So much cant is habitually talked about the prin- 
ciples of the French Revolution, that we are in danger of 
forgetting at times that the language in which these prin- 
ciples were couched, however it is abused by_ fanatics, has now, 
and had then, a real sense and meaning. Isolation and insu- 
larity had been the rule. The opposite idea of the fraternity of 
connie’ is a sound and wholesome doctrine, though its triumph 
will be due, not to this or that political school, so much as to 
material discoveries which have enabled man at last to limit and 
overcome the insulating effect of time and space. 

The question whether mankind, instead of being split up into local 
circles, can ever become a common family, is still of course open 
to debate. But those who are inclined to pronounce dogmatically 
ee such a far-off possibility will do we!l to remind themselves 
of the extensive movement that has been made in this direction 
during the last fifty years. Railroads and telegraphs have been to 
man nothing short ob. a world-wide revolution. If the art of loco- 
motion had still remained in abeyance, we should have seemed as 
far off from improvement as ever. But Victor Hugo and his dis- 
ciples have this at least in their favour, that part of their pro- 
gramme is being realized almost imperceptibly under our very eyes. 
Steam, for instance, has made universal free-trade possible, and if 
anything like European harmony is ever to be attained, interna- 
tional free-trade by land and sea will prove doubtless to have been 
one stage upon the journey to this noble goal. And when we tum 
our eyes towards our own country, it is easy to imagine the great 
posh | changes which so humble a natural agent as steam may yet 
have to accomplish. One of the most melancholy and least hope- 
ful sights at present in Great Britain, as men of all political 
schools do or ought to acknowledge, is the condition of the agri- 
cultural class. “Phe unhappy lish labourer seems marked out 
by Providence to be for ever a hewer of wood and a drawer of 
water, dependent for education, and often for subsistence, on the 
charity and piety of classes whose interests are different from, 
though not necessarily opposed to, his own. Rigid laws of settle- 
ment haye combined to increase the difficulties imposed on him by 
nature, and helped to keep him riveted in his place. His condi- 
tion has been unchanged, because locomotion has been out of his 
power. If we could imagine cheap means of locomotion put every- 
where within his reach, he would first of all have access to @ 
larger and better market for his labour. But afar more important 
consequence would be, that he would have the opportunit of 
choosing the kind of labour to which he was most fitted, of 
altering and improving his condition, of mixing with the world 
without, and of raising himself into a class above his own. This 
is only one small solitary instance of the kind of change 
which ‘is the sure result ‘of the increase of knowledge and 
science in the world. When we consider that similar changes 
are taking place, not in relation merely to a _—_ and destitute 
class, but to all classes all over the habitable globe, it seems difli- 
cult to resist the conclusion that the civilized world is ering 
power very fast, and at every fresh increase of the worl "gs power 
the rate of progress increases with extraordinary celerity. * 

Those who are inclined to take a gloomy view of human p 
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pay a hich be got 

fall back upon one division which never can be go 
parcel of human nature itself. There 
always be women, and each 


over, because it is part an < 
will always be men, and there will always be - 
sez must always, it have its distinct instincts and interests. 


si d sensuality and selfishness cannot entirely disappear 
Pile it ‘s the law of nature that one sex should prey upon the 
The distinetion between the two is as old as the world, and 


ot ng as the world lasts it'will last. And when he dwells on this, 


the pessimist seems to have the ro mg the optimist. Yet even 
optimist has his answer , tho it may not appear to 
conclusive. The that of the 
social evils that have to do with the relations of the sexes arises 

. from the great in uality of classes, and will disappear as this dis- 
appears. When the agricultural classes have ey mm better in 
life to look forward to than the workhouse, their daughters will, 
he trusts, have some other alternative than marrying boors and 
iving birth to idiots on the one hand, or prostitution upon the 
other. Women, the optimist admits, who begin life among the 
lower orders have very little chance. They are uneducated and 
Jess, and are the slaves of their own instincts. Educate 

them, and improve their condition, and all this, he tells us, will 
pass away. Without expressing any firm adhesion to these san- 
guine views, one may at all events concede that they are not 
wildly and intolerably irrational. Upon the whole, whether we 
look at home or abroad, at the destruction of social barriers or of 
national ones, it is clear that the world is becoming less and less 
at the mercy of old divisions and subdivisions. An ideal state of 

ings is still a long way off, but though mankind may never 
oo i i is no longer so ridiculous a theory to maintain that 
we are moving in the right course towards it. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCHES. 


small hubbub about the Archbishop of Canterbury taking 
in an ecclesiastical ceremony in Scotland seems to have 
away. It has done its work by filling a few columns when 
a few columns needed to be filled up, and it has given way to the 
shooting stars, the entry of the King of Italy into Venice, and 
other more recent and more exciting subjects. Still the fact that 
any hubbub at all could have been raised about such a matter may 
fairly set one thinking on several points quite beyond the ken of 
those who raised it. Since that time there has come Lord Romilly’s 
judgment in the matter of the Natal Bishopric to puzzle still 
further all who were already puzzled as to the legal position 
of the Colonial Churches. ‘These, and various other facts and 
questions which we are constantly coming may well make 
us ask the question what an Established Church really is. 

There is of course nothing in the world easier than to answer 
that an Hstablished Church is one whose ministers are paid by the 
State, and whose discipline and worship the State has therefore 
a right to regulate, while a Free or Dissenting Church is one 
which receives nothing from the State, and which therefore has 
a right to te its own discipline and worship as it pleases. 
‘The Established Church stands in a peculiar relation—call it 
alliance, subjection, or what we please—to the civil power, in 
which other religious bodies do not stand. How the Bstab- 
lished Church came into this peculiar relation people are not 
fully Sometimes we are told that the Church and 
the Nation are the same thing; that the Church is simply the 
Nation looked at in its religious aspect. On this view, the two 
societies are simply the same society engaged about two differ- 
ent kinds of affairs; the difference between them is simply 

the difference between a man when he is saying his prayers and 
the same man when he is eating his dinner. In another view, the 
Church and the Nation may be incidentally the same—that is, 
er dr incidentally consist of the same persons; but still the two 
es are essentially distinct ; as distinct bodies they have made 
a treaty or bargain ; the Church, in exchange for certain temporal 
por ka to it by the State, has relinquished part of its 
natural , and has submitted to be controlled by the State 
ina way in which other bodies which do not share the same 
temporal advantages are not controlled. In a third view, the 
Church is the mere creature of the State; the State deems an 
ecclesiastical establishment necessary for its own ends ; it there- 
fore appoints certain officers for ecclesiastical purposes, as it 
appoints certain other officers for civil or military purposes. It 
pays them, and of course it regulates them at pleasure. 
each of these views there is some truth and some false- 
hood, according to the way in which each is looked at. In 
fact, different minds and different callings will always look 
at them in diflerent ways. Nothing will ever persuade divines, 
a historians, practical statesmen, and speculative philo- 
Sophers to contemplate the relations of Church and State with 
the same eyes. England, for instance, the mere practical 
statesman is apt to think that the existing Established Church 
1s something which was called into being by certain Acts of 
Parliament in the sixteenth century. In this belief he may be 
strengthened by the authority of “'S. G. 0.,” who tells us that 
all English ecclesiastical endowments are held by the tenure of 
the Church being “ Protestant” and the “ Church of the Reforma- 
tion.” The historian and the lawyer both know better. They 
both know that the Ministers of the Established Church are 
not paid by the State, in the sense in which ignorant people 
often fancy. They know that there is a periect Tegal and 
historical identity an identit » so to speak, of person — 


ever the Reformation was, and whenever it happened) and the 
Church of England after the Reformation. But even the his- 
torian and the lawyer, though perhaps no other pair could be 
found to agree so well, will soon part company. They 

in knowing and understanding the facts, but still oven they 
will soon y Born to look at the facts in different ways. The 
lawyer can hardly help looking on the Church as a creation of 
the State, though he knows that it is a much older creation 
than popular language makes it out; he may perhaps find it con- 
venient to place the date of its creation before the period of legal 
memory ; still he can hardly help looking on it as a creature, if not 
of any particular statute, yet of the venerable and convertient 
Common Law. The historian, on the other hand, knows that the 
existing forms of both Church and State have gradually _— 
out of the fruitful chaos of primitive institutions, that the Church 
has sometimes been personally identified with the State and some- 
times not, but that the notion of a Church created by the State, 
and of a Church bargaining with the State, are dreams, theories, 
convenient formule, not Fistorical facts to which anybody can 
assign a date. The theologian will be influenced in the view 
which he takes according to the nature of his theology. The mere 
Protestant will care for nothing before the sixteenth eee. 
less he indulges himself in a dream of days of earlier purity before 
corruption began, of a time when primitive saints thought just as 
he does about justification, predestination, or regeneration, wat were 
not called Protestants pl because there was as yet no Pope to 
rotest against. The candid Roman Catholic will probably ae- 

owledge the mere outward and legal identity of the Church 

before and the Church after the Reformation; only he will hold 
that the acts of the sixteenth century were bad in an ecclesiastical 
point of view, so that the Church since that time has ceased to be 
a Church in a spiritual sense. The High Churchman who does 
not Romanize, if that ble class of men still exists, will be 
best pleased of all with the historical aspect of the case, and he 
has a perfect right to be so. It so happens that, from the days of 
Augustine till now, nothing has taken place which distinctly con- 
tradicts his theory. But it is always possible that some future 
act may do so, at if Bishops were to be destroyed as well as 
Abbots? What if the Racovian Catechism were to be by Act of 
Parliament substituted for the Thirty-nine Articles ? ex- 
ternal, historical, legal identity of the Church might go on all 
the same, but the High Churchman would be reduced to hold that 
at last something had been done by which the Church forfeited 
its claim to be aChurch. Such acts would be in his eyes exactly 
what the acts of the sixteenth century are in the eyes of the 
legal and historical facts go, the practical 
As far then as mere and histori g0, 
popular view has nothing to stand on. The Common Law, grow- 
ing up along with our other ecclesiastical and civil institutions, 
takes the Church and its constitution for ted. It may know 
something about Jews or heathens, for there were Jews in the 
land in early times, and heathens in earlier times still. But 
it knows absolutely nothing about Dissenters. The power to burn 
them and the power to tolerate them alike come from icular 
statutes. Of our ecclesiastical corporations, some undoubtedly, as 
the modern Bishoprics and New Foundations, are creations of 
the Statute Law. But others are, even as corporations, 
older than the time of legal memory. Their temporal rights 
are as old as the temporal rights of any other tion 
or individual. They rest on precisely the same legal and his- 
torical footing. An Act of Parliament may at any time modify 
or suppress any of them; but it may modify or suppress them, 
not because of any —s bargain, not because they are the 
creation of any icular statute, but simply because an Act: of 
Parliament can do anything. As an Act of Parliament can do 
anything, it can of course abolish the Archbishopric of Canter- 
bury; but the Archbishopric of Canterbury, an institution far 
older than a national King or a national Parliament, was not 
founded or endowed by Aet of Parliament, except so far as it 
may be held to have lost its old endowments and received new 
ones through the legislation of the last few years. 

Of course, in this point of view, no special importance is 
attached to the changes of the sixteenth ce . Ofa particular 
period or a particular act called the Reformation, the law knows 
nothing. * great many laws on ecclesiastical matters were 
passed in the sixteenth century; a great many of them were re- 
pealed; a great many were enacted again. t those Acts are 
simply like all other Acts, earlier or later; there is no 
force, no mystical virtue, in an Act of Edward the Sixth, 
which is not shared by an Act of Henry the Seventh or ar 
Act of Charles the Second. In all cases, whatever the date of 
the statute, if it is still in force, it is to be ; if it is 
repealed, it is waste paper. The Act of Edward establishing 
an English Prayer Book, the Act of Mary restoring the Latin 
mass, the Acts of Elizabeth and Charles the Second aa 
English forms differing somewhat from those of Edward, are 
of exactly the same nature; none of them is entitled to more 
respect than another; we are practically concerned with one of 
them only—namely the latest, the one under which we have 
to act now. The legal me begging “8S. G. O.’s” pardon, is 
not anything about “the Church of the Reformation,” but whether 
“ritualists” or anybody else do or do not obey the provisions of 
Charles the Second’s Act of Uniformity. 

All this is perfectly sound, legany and historically. It is a com- 
~ answer to the ignorant le about a Church founded 


between the Church of England before the Keformation (what- 


enry the Eighth or Elizabeth, ora Church making a bargain wit 
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Henry the Eighth or Elizabeth. If any bargain was made, it was 
made piecemeal with <thelberht, King of Kent and Bretwalda, 
and other princes of the same remote time. But we instinctively 
feel that this legal and historical answer does not practically go to 
the root of the matter. The popular mind, as usual, has got hold 
of half a truth. The practical position of the Church is entirely 
changed by the existence, the toleration, the perfect civil and 
political equality, of other religious bodies. The State never did, 
as an historical fact, pick out any particular religious body, 
and bargain with it to do this and that on certain conditions. 
But it may be said to do so silently and practically by con- 
tinuing in a certain relation to a religious body which is now 
enly one among several, in which relation it does not stand to 
other religious bodies. An Act of Parliament, we repeat, may 
do anything. Parliament may, if it pleases, pass laws pre- 
scribing the form of worship and the system of discipline 
to be followed by Mr. Spurgeon or by Archbishop Manning. 
But Parliament refrains from exercising this power with regard 
to the religious societies represented by Mr. Spurgeon and Arch- 
bishop Manning, while it does exercise it with regard to the 
religious society represented by Archbishop Longley. On_ the 
other hand, it might take away from Archbishop Longley and his 
colleagues every temporal power or advantage which Mr. Spurgeon 
and Archbishop Manning Mo not share. It might decree that no 
spiritual peer should sit in Parliament; it might decree that no 
spiritual person should, as such, hold tithe or glebe; it might 
decree that Mr. Spurgeon should be a Lord of Parliament 
and that Archbishop Longley should not; it might decree that 
we should pay no more tithe to the existing rectors and vicars, 
but that we should pay it to the President of the Wesleyan 
Congress and his brethren. A religious body which once was the 
only religious body in the country is now only one out of several. 
But the State remains in the same relation to it, preserves to it 
the same advantages, exercises over it the same control, which 
it did when it was the only religious body in the country. 
That is, the State does practically, though not historically, pick 
out one religious body to enjoy advantages which other bodies do 
not share, and to submit to a control from which other bodies are 
exempt. Therefore practically there is something very like a 
bargain. The Church of England does hold certain temporal advan- 
tages, not by the tenure of being “the Church of the Reformation,” 
but by the tenure of admitting a certain supremacy and submitting 
to a certain control, from which Baptists, Wileten, and Roman 
Catholics are free. If the State were to exercise that control in 
a way which any of the members of the Church thought sinful, if 
it required any conditions inconsistent with their consciences, it 
would be the duty of such persons to retire from its communion, 
and to throw up such preferment as they might hold. They 
would thus be in exactly the position of the English Roman 
Catholics. They would claim to be, and possibly might be, the 
true spiritual representatives of the Church before the changes of 
which they complained. But, in the eye of the law, they would 
be only a sect of Dissenters. 

There is then practically a bargain; but to a bargain there 
must be two sides. It may be legal, because Parliament can do 
anything, but it is distinctly unfair, to subject any religious body 
to the restraints of an Establishment when it does not enjoy 
the advantages of an Establishment. This brings us at once to 
the case of the Colonial Churches. What the law about them 
really is, few people will be bold enough to say; the natural 
justice of the case is plain enough. Where the Church enjoys 
any temporal advantage, there the exercise of the Queen’s 
Supremacy is just and expedient. But where the Church has no 
temporal advantage, where it is simply one voluntary society 
among others, where a Bishop has no coercive jurisdiction, 
where he has no endowment, or an endowment from private 
sources, there can be no conceivable reason why such a Church 
should be dealt with at all differently from any other religious 
body. There is no more reason that the Crown should appoint 
the Bishop of such a Church than that it should appoint the Wes- 
leyan President, or the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster. There is no more reason that any secular Legislature should 
prescribe a oy | as to the doctrine, discipline, or ritual of such 
a Church, than there is that Parliament should prescribe a form 
of worship to Mr. Spurgeon. The supremacy of the Queen in such 
cases means simply the supremacy of the law, or it means some- 
thing more special or personal. If it simply means the supremacy 
of the law, in that sense the Queen is supreme over Dissenters as 
much as over Churchmen. The supremacy of the law, both to 
restrain and to protect, is over all. The law will enforce the 
discipline of any community whatever so far as breach of discip- 
line involves a breach of contract. But if the Queen’s supre- 
macy means anything beyond this, it means, with regard to the 
Churches of which we speak, something contrary to the natural 
justice of the case. Let there be any number of Bishops of 

atal, teaching what doctrines and practising what ceremonies they 

The civil power ought to have nothing to say to them, 
except to restrain and to protect them in the way in which it 
restrains and protects all its subjects. It is for a civil tribunal to 
determine in whom the freehold of Natal Cathedral is vested, just 
as a civil tribunal in England might have to determine the free- 
hold right of the Great Tabernacle or of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Moorfields, Further than this, we do not say—pru- 
dence forbids—that the civil power has nothing to do with the 
matter, but we do say that it ought to have nothing to do with it. 


HUNTER v. SHARPE. 


HE case of Hunter v. Sharpe, which occupied the attenti 
T the Court of Queen’s Bench last week Tor five con 7 
days, was, in every point of view, entitled to careful attention: 

as the Pall Mail Gazette ay observed, it bore strongly upon 
the interests of three professions—Medicine, Law, and Journalism, 
Its medical aspect was, on the whole, the most generally interest 
for it is very seldom that so good an opportunity is atforded to the 
public of seeing the whole apparatus and mode of procedure of gp 
advertising doctor subjected to examination in al its bearings 
The spectacle was a very instructive one, and it is well worth whils 
to recall its leading features. About a year ago, or rather mor, 
there appeared in most of the 4a a series of advertisemen 
in the shape of long letters from Dr. Hunter on the subject of 
consumption. They appeared, at greater or less intervals, in 
most of the more important journals, the Record in particular in. 
serting no less than thirty of them. The letters were also pub. 
lished in the shape of a small half-crown volume, which, as the 
author boasted, passed with singular rapidity through five or six 
editions, three being sold within six weeks. Of how many copies 
each edition was composed, there was no evidence to show, 
except an assertion in the a itself. Books substantially 
the same, though colourably altered, were published at the 
same time in Dublin and Edinburgh. The Dublin edition p 

to be written by a Dr. M‘Gregor, who further testified to hig 
high opinion of Dr. Hunter’s system by writing a mage to the 
first edition of the work, in which he set forth, amongst 
other things, that having fallen into a state of despair about con- 
sumption, Dr. Hunter’s works came into his hands,“ and new h 
were raised within me by the perusal of his lucid and rational 
views on the treatment of this most fatal disease.” Fired with 
this hope, he felt “real pleasure” in presenting Dr. Hunter's 
“invaluable monograph” to the public. Upon cross-examina- 
tion, it appeared that this scientific enthusiast, being in London 
and out of employment, became acquainted with Dr. Hunter 
through a letter which that gentleman put into the papers, and 
which, as the witness observed, “you might call an advertise- 
ment.” This introduction led to his engagement as assistant, 
at the moderate stipend of 10/.a month. Another convert to the 
system, who also testified his zeal by writing a o— was a Dr, 
Melville, who also appeared, upon inquiry, to be in receipt of a 
salary, the amount of which was not stated. Besides these wit- 
nesses to the merits of the system, the preface observes, “a physician 
enjoying a very large general practice, and who has for thirty years 
held an important medical —- has become so zealous a 
convert to my views that he has resigned both to associate himself 
directly with me in the London practice.” This allusion was 
explained by Dr. Hunter to refer to a certain Dr. Munn, who had 
been examined on a commission, and whose evidence was 

at the trial. It ap from his cross-examination, that Dr. 
Munn was the uncle of Mrs. Hunter; that, after practising for 
a great many years at Carrick-on-Shannon, he was now taking 
his leisure, though he had not decided upon retiring from business; 
that what he knew of the system in question was that he had 
resided principally with Dr. Hunter in London from November, 
1865, till June, 1866, during which time he was occasionally in 
his consultation-room and attended three of his out-patients; and 
that he had also applied his system to two patients in Ireland. Of 
these, one was a case of trifling importance ; the other, a case of 
consumption. Whether the consumptive patient was still living, 
Dr. Munn did not know. She got better under the treatment, 
but, when he saw her last, had still “ marked tubercular formation.’ 
This witness had read nothing on the subject of consumption since 
1839, with the exception of occasionally looking into Dr. Wil- 
liams’s book when he happened to tind it lying on the table, and 
referring to other works as cases arose. 


The character of Dr. Hunter’s book was as remarkable as the 
accounts which it contained of the progress of the treatment. 
It begins with a variety of reports of cases which were de- 
clared by the medical witnesses for the defendant to be, in @ 
medical point of view, utterly worthless, inasmuch as no one 
of them contained a medical account of the pr of the 
case, or any specific history of the treatment. tters from 

atients of a similar character were introduced into some of the 
etters which were republished as advertisements. The work 
concluded with eleven pages of “ Opinions of the American Press, 
which are well worthy of more attention than they attracted at 
the trial. Dr. Hunter admitted that he had advertised his letters 
far and wide over the United States; and, indeed, extracts tron 
twenty American and Canadian papers appear at the end of his 
book, many of which imply that he had republished his letters 
bodily in the columns of the papers quoted. His counsel at the 
trial admitted that advertising was not a proper course to es ; 
but he pleaded, in mitigation, that it was a matter viewed very dll 
ferently in America, and that Dr. Hunter was entitled to be judged 
by an American standard. It is as well to observe upon this, for 
the honour of American medical men, that one of Dr. Hunter . 90% 
advertisements gives a very different impression on the su ‘¢ 
He republishes a long extract from the New York Herald—w ‘l- 
still, we believe, enjoys the advantage of being edited by the ns 
known Mr. J. G. Bennett—in which we find the following remar*- 
able assertions. First, it is said that mortality by consumption the 
New York had, within some ified period, diminish a 
extent of thirty per cent., and that this was due, if not entire'y, 
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at least to a great extent, to the new system. Next, it is said 


t— 

- [James Gordon Bennett] have had personal experience of the happy 
results of the Doctor's mode of treatment, and can vouch for its success, — 
Mr. Benneti had, it would seem, been treated for bronchitis with 
advantage. And then we get this curious passage:— 

The lesson afforded by this brief sketch of Dr. Hunter's career is calcu- 

be useful to the medical profession. Here is a man who, chained 
aed . the conventional usages of his medical brethren, might have toiled 
= falf his life without arriving at the results to which his acquirements 
ps = him to aspire, It cost him an effort of moral courage, and no doubt 
entith ifice of his professional pride, to emancipate himself from the thraldom 
— tions in which they bound him. By having sufficient independence 
6 to shake loose those ties, and devote his talents to the general 
‘- the community, he has within an unprecedentedly short space of 
time won the highest prizes within the reach of a medical practitioner. 
Another quotation, from the New York Express, throws some 
farther light upon the subject :— 

It is absurd enough (says the Express) that the chief objection to inhala- 
tion is the charge rai against the public press for diffusing its principles. 
In justice to Dr. Hunter we will allude to a fact in that connection. . . .« 
Of those who presented some remarkable cures were different parties connected 
with the press of New York, as leading editors and proprietors. Through this, 
we presumed, had they become identified with the advocac of this practice in 
a manner Which in icated an interest that nothing else could probably 
induce. Messrs. Clayton of the Commercial Advertiser, Jones, proprietor of 
the Daily Times, Bennett of the Herald, and other similar persons in the 
press here, having been benefited by this new practice, gave it the impulse 
which it has had through that channel. Besides such personal “ venality, 
there is also another which may have operated—the privilege of commend- 
ing, from time to time, some consumptive printer, &c. 

These passages show pretty clearly what the general body of the 
medical profession in America thought of Dr. Hunter's system of 
advertising, and of the terms on which he stood with the press of 
New York. If there were to appear in these columns elaborate 
puffs of physicians whose advice had been beneficial to the pro- 
prietors or editor of the Saturday Review, they would be regarded 
as a gross impertinence to our readers, and as an unpardonable 
insult to the gentlemen so flattered. Though the New York 

ess and Mr. J. G. Bennett see no harm in such a practice, we 
are led to infer, from the paren just quoted, that the general 
body of the practitioners of New York view the matter in the 
same light as ourselves. 

The system which Dr. Hunter advocated, and the manner in 
which he put it before the public in the collected edition of 
his letters, were a study in themselves, quite apart from the 
remarkable plan adopted for giving it public notoriety. The 


following points result from a study of the book itself:—In 
the first p from beginning to end, there is no specific in- 
formation given as to the manner in which consumption is to 


be treated, though the author repeatedly claims to able to 
cure it, at least in its early stages. It is full of denunciations 
of the medical profession, of the uselessness of their practice, and 
of the wonderful revolution worked by Dr. Hunter in the treat- 
ment of the disease; yet it never says clearly what it was that 
Dr. Hunter had discovered, or how his treatment differed from the 
one commonly received. The book is full of loopholes, which 
allowed him to represent himself as a regular practitioner, who 
was advocating the special importance of a mode of treatment not 
indeed entirely new, but brought into special prominence by him, 
whilst it is also full of suggestions that, in one way or other, he 
and his inhalations constituted, so to speak, a new era in the 
history of consumption. All this is mixed up with statements on 
the subject calculated to alarm people afflicted with the most 
trifling a It is said, for instance, of elongated uvula, that 
“ when neglected, it commonly ends in permanent injury to the 
lungs, and often develops tubercular consumption.” There is, how- 
ever, one theory which stands out from the rest of the book, and 
which it is possible to invest with a certain degree of dis- 
tinctness. This is the theory as to the nature of tubercle, and 
its treatment by the inhalation of oxygen, which the various 
medical witnesses on the part of the defendant were called 
to rebut. The theory is worth attending to, as it is an ex- 
cellent specimen of the kind of views which are put for- 
ward by gentlemen who advertise for patients, and which the 
general public receive with a degree of blind confidence that 
says more for their faith than for their reason. The theory is re- 
peatedly enunciated in various parts of the book ; and though the 
questions asked in cross-examination of the defendant's witnesses 
appeared to imply that Dr. Hunter did not admit that they had 
spreshented it correctly, we think that any one who will refer to 
the book will say that both they and the Lord Chief Justice, in 
his summin up, appreciated it accurately. It is that tubercles are 
shown by chemistry, and especially by the analysis of a German 
chemist, Scherer, to consist principally of pure carbon; that they 
are a deposit of carbon in the lungs, and that this deposit is caused 
by an insufliciency in the supply of oxygen, which, by combining 
with the carbon ‘in the blood, keeps the blood in’a proper state, 
and so prevents it from depositing carbon. This insufficiency 
in the supply of em is caused by obstructions in the air- 
Vessels of the chest, which prevent the proper quantity of air from 
getting into the lungs, and so into the blood. The disease is to be 
cured by the artificial introduction of an additional supply of 
oxygen into the lungs, whereby the blood will be purified, 
and the tubercles already formed removed. And, lastly, the 
DE in which oxygen was to be administered was stated by 
a Hunter in his evidence, though not in his book, to be 
¥ means of chloric acid, from which it was to be evolved, various 


other substances, which he mentioned, being added when the 
gas was in the process of being evolved. This was the theory, 
and its importance may be estimated from the circumstance that 
it threw so wide a net as to catch almost every one. Tubercles 
being the result of imperfect respiration, which again is the 
result of the obstruction of the air tubes, any one whose air tubes 
are in any way obstructed, or even irritated so as to produce 
mucus, has to look out for tubercles; and, on the other hand, 
tubercles being only deposits of carbon, removable by the intro- 
duction of oxygen, no one need despair. 

The theory itself, and the observations made upon it by the 
medical witnesses for the defendant, may be said to be typical; and 
it is earnestly to be hoped that those me have a taste for dipping 
into little books, written in a popular style, on great subjects, may 
study the theory of Dr. Hunter, and the evidence given upon it by 
the physicians and the chemist who were called on the other side. 
Such a study is well calculated to give them a wholesome rehic- 
tance to put much confidence in their own judgment on scientific 
points, or to adopt a theory merely because it is intelligible, and 
clearly stated in vigorous English. To read the scientific evidence 
given at the trial in connection with the book to which it 
applied, is like reading a history of the fortunes of some un- 
lucky iimited liability company in$connection with the prospectus 
which attracted subscribers to the undertaking. The following 
points were sworn to by the various witnesses, the evidence of 


some of whom, and in particular that of Mr. Odling, was, in 


we le as the summing up of the Lord Chief 
ustice. 
First, it was proved to demonstration that tubercle does not 


consist mainly of carbon, and cannot, therefore, be a deposit of 
carbon in the lungs. It contains, if anything, a little less carbon 
than other animal tissues, and it contains it in chemical combina- 
tion with other matters. No local application would remove the 
carbon from tubercles which would not also remove the carbon 
from the substance of the lungs themselves. It was proved, 
moreover, that deposits of carbon do often take = in the lungs 
without producing tubercle. Colliers are subject to a disease 
called black lung, in which the lung is actually gorged with carbon, 
yet in such cases no tubercles ap Carbon too is often de- 
posited in the lungs of old people, with no bad results. 

Secondly, it was proved that defective respiration has nothing 
to do with the deposit of tubercle, except in so far as it may 
contribute, together with other thi to cause a bad habit of 
body. This appeared from the following facts:—1. Imperfect 
respiration constantly goes on for many years, as in the case 
of asthma, without producing tubercle. 2. Tubercle often 
occurs in cases where the air tubes are altogether free from 
obstruction. 3. Tubercle is frequently found in the brain, the 
liver, and other organs not affected by restricted respiration. 

Thirdly, it was proved that if tubercle were a deposit of 
carbon, and if oxygen were introduced into the lungs, the oxygen 
would not remove the carbon, “unless,” as one of the witnesses 
drily observed, “ it were set on fire’”-—a process which, he added, 
would be very injurious to the lungs of the patient. 

Fourthly, Mer. Odling swore that the means employed by Dr. 
Hunter would not produce oxygen in a shape in which it could 
be administered. Chloric acid, he said, when decomposed, evolves 
oxygen and chlorine. If they were both inhaled together, the 
pr would be so irritating that no one could breathe it. If 
the inhalation contained the other substances mentioned by Dr. 
Hunter, the oxygen would be absorbed by them, and would so 
cease to exist as oxygen. In short, Mr. Odling’s view was that 
by Dr. Hunter’s method oxygen would either not be produced at 

, or would be produced in a form in which it could not be 
inhaled. 

Fifthly, Mr. Odling swore that, even if the ox were 
duced, were administered by inhalation for of or 
fifteen minutes, the quantity which reached the lungs would be an 
inappreciably small addition to that which they would derive from 
whatever portion of external air they were able to take in. 

Sixthly, and lastly, Mr. Odling swore that in the blood of con- 
sumptive patients there was rather more oxygen and rather less 
carbon than in that of healthy persons. 

The counsel for the plaintitf did not think it expedient to cross- 
examine this witness. Dr. Hunter writes to the Times to say 
that he means to review the evidence of the scientific witnesses. 
We shall read his review with much interest, as it will fill up a 
gap in the reply of his most eminent counsel, who treated the 
whole of the scientific question as irrelevant to the merits of the 
case, and refused to discuss it. 

This was the substance of the evidence given by the Pall Mall 
Gazette in justification of the epithets of scoundrel, impostor, and 

uack, which it had applied to Dr. Hunter, and which, if Dr. 
nter’s counsel interpreted the article correctly, were enforced 
by a hint that he had committed a rape. The jury estimated the 
total damage inflicted by the whole article on Dr. Hunter's cha- 
racter and reputation at one farthing. Whether they would have 
estimated it so highly if the ill-judged and ill-timed reference to 
the criminal charge had been omitted, and if Dr. Hunter had only 
been called a scoundrel, an impostor, and a quack, it is of course 
impossible to say. Yet it is difficult not to believe that some effect 
must have been produced on the verdict by observations which 
might, no doubt, be construed as aspersions on the innocence of a 
man who at the time was expecting his trial on a most serious 
criminal charge. 
The legal bearings of the case are very remarkable. The 
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Chief Justice distinctly laid “down to the jury the very 
proposition for which the counsel of the Saturday Review 
contended unsuccessfully in the case, which our readers may 
recollect, of Campbell v. Spottiswoode. He told them that the 
defendant would be entitled to a verdict on the plea of not 
guilty, if they were of a that, though the article was not 
in all respects completely correct, it was nevertheless written 
with reasonable care, in good faith, and in a moderate spirit— 
moderate, we presume, upon the supposition that the supposed facts 
were true, If our readers will refer to an article on the law of 
libel, which was published in this journal on the 11th of July,|1863, 
in reference to the case above-mentioned, they will find a fuller 
discussion of this matter than we can at present enter upon. We 
may, however, recall one or two of its principal points. In the 
peo of Campbell v. Spottiswoode the Lord Chief Justice 
said 

You have no right to impute to a man whose conduct you assail, and who 
may be fairly open to your attacks, base, sordid, and dishonest motives, 
unless there is so much ground for the imputation that a jury shall think, 
not only that you had an honest belief in the truth of your statements, but 
that your belief is not without foundation. 

There is a little ambiguity and hesitation about the phrase “not 
without foundation,” inasmuch as there may be some foundation for 
a remark which is untrue; but the plain meaning of this remark— 
as we showed more at length in the article referred to—was, If you 
choose to impute motives and attack character, you do so at your 

il; and if in fact your charges are untrue, you must pay damages 
or them, though they may have been made in good faith. We 
contrasted this ruling with that of the same judge in the case of 
Colonel Calthorpe, who was prosecuted criminally for the charges 
which he made against Lord Cardigan for his conduct ut the battle 
of Balaclava. In his summing up on that occasion the Lord Chief 
Justice said :— 

It is not enough that a man has persuaded himself of the truth of the 
view which he thus takes. He must take care that if he sits in judgment 
on the character of others he does.so in a fair spirit and reasonable manner ; 
and he must be prepared to satisfy a jury, not indeed always that what he 
has written is actually true, but that he had at least fair and reasonable 
grounds for the censure he has cast upon the conduct of others. 

It is possible perhaps to reconcile R. v. Calthorpe with Campbell 
v. Spottiswoode by the observation that the first was a criminal, 
and the second a civil, case; and it certainly appears consistent to 
say that an honest belief, entertained on reasonable grounds, of 
the truth of a libel, shall entitle a man to be acquitted of the 
criminal charge of malicious libelling, though it shall not 
exempt him from the obligation of paying damages as a com- 
gp for the injury which he S inflieted on his neigh- 
ur’s reputation, which injury is altogether independent of 
the bona fides of the person who inflicts it. ‘his distinc- 
tion, however, is not reconcilable with the summing up in 
Hunter v. Sharpe, which appears to us to follow that of 
R. v, Calthorpe, and to contradict that of Campbell v. Spottis- 
woode. Of course it is not for us to complain of the good 
fortune of our contemporary; on the contrary, if it really is to be 
the law for the future that, if a man exposes himself to misconcep- 
tion, he cannot recover damages for a false charge honestly founded 
on the materials which he has himself supplied, so much the 
better for the press. If we understand the principle rightly, it 
would be competent for a journalist, after a man had been tried 
say, for murder, and acquitted, to say—“I would have convicted 
him on this evidence, and I think he was guilty”; and even if the 
n so criticized proved his innocence to demonstration in a trial 
or libel, that would not entitle him to damages. This may be the 
law, and we are glad to have such high authority as that of the 
Lord Chief Justice (whose summing up, by the way, in this par- 
ticular case was perhaps as fine a display of judicial eloquence as 
has been witnessed for many years) for supposing that it is; but 
we do not think the law has ever been carried to such a length in 
favour of journalists before. 

The verdict of the jury was so contrived as to prevent this 
curious question from receiving further discussion, which it very 

robably might have received if the verdict had been for the de- 
Pendant. It was exclusively for the jury to say how much damage 
Dr. Hunter had received by so much of the article as was not justi- 
fiable, and they assessed it at one farthing. The result therefore 
is, that the Pall Mall Gazette is convicted of having gone beyond 
the line to that extent, so that the misdirection, if there was one, 
did not prejudice the plaintiff, and he cannot get a new trial. On 
the other hand, the defendant cannot get a new trial, as all that 
he can say is, that an issue to the benefit of which he could not 
have been under any circumstances entitled was found against him. 
The matter must thus remain unsettled till some new pair of 
gladiators bring it up for solemn decision. 


BISHOPS AND CLERGY. 


HAT miscellaneous class of ns which finds its most con- 
genial mental sustenance in the details of “ Ritualistic” discus- 

sion has had a rich treat oo for it in the newspapers of the last 
few days. The law and the prophets have alike spoken. Three 
episcopal Charges, and the opinions of nine counsel, have followed 
hard upon each other's heels, the leading difference between the 
two classes of documents being that the latter leave it doubtful 
what the law is, while the former make it equally uncertain what 
the law ought to be. The result of the opinion obtained by the 
English Church Union is to deprivethe previous opinion obtained 


by certain anonymous bishops of what small legal value it wag 
supposed to possess. The judgments of the experts consulted on 
both sides are as contradictory as the judgments of the same 
number of unlearned and irresponsible laymen ; and, so far as the 
action of the Heclesiastical Courts can be inferred from the 
dicta of ecclesiastical lawyers, a formal decision would probably 
leave the questions in dispute pretty much where it found them, 
The most valuable contribution to the 1] side of the con. 
troversy is undoubtedly the opinion of Mr. W. M. James, and we 
can only wonder that the four eminent advocates to whom the 
matter was originally referred should have one and all lost sight 
of the important distinction drawn by the latter gentleman he. 
tween a plea of customary disuse when merely “suggested as an 
excuse in a penal proceeding for not strictly following a prescribed 
rule,” and a similar age when urged asa“ ground for im luting 
illegality to those who obey the very letter of the rule, and deeling 
to avail themselves of such excuse.” It is not, however, the 
uncertainty of the result that prevents the points at issue from 
being carried before the proper tribunals. That consideration, 
taken by itself, might only make both parties more eager and 
more confident. The real explanation of the hesitation which 
undoubtedly exists is rather to be looked for in the very general 
conviction that the members of the Judicial Committee are apt 
to assume a certain quasi-legislative power, and in some measure 
to found their conclusions upon their own theories of what is 
most for present interest of the Established Church. Rightly 
or wrongly, the belief is certainly entertained that the supposed 
tendency of public opinion outside will exercise a very consider- 
able intluence upon the judgment of the Privy Council; and so 
long as this is the case, we may be sure that there will be an in- 
disposition, on the part of those who believe themselves to be 
technically in the right, to submit to such an ordeal. If the 
Judicial Committee possessed the same reputation for impartial 
disregard of consequences which attaches to the Common Law 
Courts, it is probable that its ecclesiastical labours would have 
been considerably multiplied before now. 

This dislike of legal proceedings is not peculiar to the clergy 
whose practices are objected to; it is shared to the fullest extent 
by the Bishops themselves. The precedents of our ecclesiastical 
tribunals are indeed singularly unfavourable to the success of 
episcopal prosecutions. ‘The assailed priest has almost invariably 
come off with the largest share of victory, and, as though to 
secure the lesson taking full effect, the Bishop has always had the 
precise amount of success which is required to saddle him with 
the largest possible costs. If he had been defeated in the in- 
ferior Court, in the first instance, he would have bought his expe- 
rience too cheap; and accordingly he has invariably been led on by 
a partial triumph there to a more expensive and irremediable 
defont in the Court above. It can hardly be denied, however, that 
the dignity of the Episcopal Bench would have been better con- 
sulted if its members, when they discreetly decided not to bite, 
could have come to a contem eous determination not to 
bark. No matter how profoundly we may be convinced of the 
guilt of filial disobedience, there will always be something ludi- 
crous in the appearance of a mother who stands wringing her 
hands and callmg upon every passer-by to notice that her chil- 
dren will not mind a word she says. nd this, we fear, repre- 
sents with considerable accuracy the attitude lately taken up 
by the Fathers of the English Church. Jrtatis mutandis, the 
complaint which Dr. Miller lately launched against the boys of 
the present generation may stand for the picture drawn by the 
Bishops of their clergy. ‘Respect for parents, says the Vicar of 
Greenwich, is gone. Our sons smoke short pipes, wear loud 
clothes, and use slang expressions, All reverence for our office, 
cry the Bishops, has disappeared. Our clergy swing censers, use 
strange vestments, and quote the Directorium Anglicanum. When 
father says this of his children, the philosophic observer commonly 
concludes that it is more or less his own fault that he is 80 
treated, and we fear that the lesson to be drawn from the 
spectacle which the Bishops present to the world just now will 
be of much the same kind. “The prime want of man,” says Mr. 
Carlyle, is “true guidance in return’ for loving obedience. 
Certainly, the English Episcopate has come in of late for 4 
singularly small share of the loving obedience ; but we are not 
quite sure that the clergy have not at least as good a ground of 
complaint as regards the quality of the guidance vouchsafed them 
by their spiritual superiors, The system of an ecclesiastical rot 
fainéant works well enough in quiet times, but it is not in human 
nature that anybody should pay much heed to leaders who are for 
the most part chosen avowedly because they are “safe men. 
Ordinarily speaking, it does not much matter whether they are 
attended to or not, but by and by there comes a revolution, 
and people find out that a bishop who is admirable on a quiet 
cob may not be equally suited to ride the whirlwind. It 
can hardly be said that the three Bishops who have lately im- 
proved the occasion for the benefit of recalcitant Ritualists have 
done much to put the question on any more distinct or settled 
footing. The three Charges display, amidst all their differences, 
a common inability to understand the logical strength of the 
position which may be maintained in common by the two extreme 
parties in the Church of England. ‘They seem alike surprised 
any general dissatisfaction should be felt with the compromises 
the sixteenth century, whereas we should rather find matter for 
surprise in the fact that any compromise of the kind should have 
survived, with so little modification, the | of three hundred 
years. The distinetive theological principle of the English 
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Reformation was an appeal to a primitive Christian antiquity as 


admirable, and probably as imaginary, as the golden age of the poets. 
With varying egrees of consistency and various measures 0 


faith, the Anglican theologians of the period professed to frame 


Jicanism, this has always constituted the recognised 
of of England. But such s principle as this 
necessarily contained in itself the germs of indefinite change. 


to which the Chur l ) 
Poeif; and it unfortunately had to do this at a time when the true 


; roper criticism of documen or traditional 
existed for bardly too much to say that accurate 
we now 
in the last fifty years. Supposing, therefore, 
the Ritualists to say, We heartily accept the principle of a refer- 
ence to antiquity, on which the English Reformation is founded, 
but a better acquaintance with the remains of that antiquity by 
which we profess to be judged has convinced us that many of 
those doctrines and practices which have been commonly ac- 
counted to be peculiarities of later Romanism existed in the best 
and purest ages of Christianity ; it is hard to see how they can be 
accused of unfaithfulness to the Church of England simply because 
they use the improved means which the progress of historical science 
has placed at their disposal to carry out with greater accuracy of 
detail the method which the Church herself has prescribed to 
them. Or, on the other hand, supposing their opponents to say, 
We too accept the historical origin of Christianity, and therefore 
attach extreme importance to the restoration of the primitive 
image of it, but the further back we carry our researches, the 
more we are convinced that the sacerdotal element which exists 
so largely in the English Prayer-Book is altogether foreign to the 
primitive conception of the Christian organization; how are they 
to be stigmatized as dishonest for following the honoured example 
of the English Reformers and looking at antiquity for themselves ? 
Of course it is open to the Church of England to close such con- 
troversies for the future by a declaration that she understands 
antiquity in such and such a sense, and that, if this sense is the 
wrong one—why, so much the worse for antiquity; but in the 
absence of an Anglo-(icumenical canon to this effect, we see 
nothing for it but for both sides to go on with their inquiries, in 
the hope of ultimately coming, if not to an agreement, at least to 
an intelligible point of separation. 

With the Bishops of London and St. David’s, therefore, we find 
ourselves, for practical purposes, pretty much agreed. The 
reasons which we should give for leaving things as they are are 
certainly not those which would approve themselves to their minds; 
and in the reasons which they adduce for taking substantially 
the same line, we are unable to see much more than an excuse 
for doing what, from their point of view, can hardly be described 
as anything else than leaving ill alone. As things go, however, 
agreement as to the course to be pursued is about as much as can 
be expected—agreement in the grounds for pursuing it being for 
the most part merely an intellectual luxury. But to the cha 
of the Bishop of Oxford we have not found it possible to yield 
the same amount of acquiescence. He has apparently convinced 
himeelf that so far from the compromise of the sixteenth century 
showing any signs of parting asunder, or being in any way 
inadequate to the strain it now has to bear, all that is re- 
is that it should be adhered to with greater stringency 

an ever. Between “right-hand snares and extremes, and 
left-hand way slidings,” the Bishop of Oxford steers his path 
with as much skill as David Deane himself. He treats Ritualism 
home ically. To check an exaggerated passion for vest- 
ments, he recommends preaching in the surplice. To put a stop 
to the introduction of hymns in the latter part of the Communion 
Service, he prohibits the use of them before the sermon. To 
meet the growing wish for more musical services, he suggests 
that the whole of the Athanasian Creed shall be read by the con- 
fresuon, instead of only the alternate verses of it. We should 

e to have a statistical return of how many clergy in the diocese 

of Oxford have any intention of obeying these admonitions. One 
half have, in spirit at least, gone far beyond them; and if their 
practice is not yet conformed to their theory, it is probably from 
motives of personal or parochial convenience, which are not likely 
to be affected by any number of episcopal suggestions. The other 
half are pretty well convinced that, if they give Ritualism an inch, 
it is quite certain to take an ell; and they will be disposed rather 
to make their churches barer, and their services duller, by way of 
protest against carnal worship. Between the three courses now 
Open to the authorities of the Church of England—the enforce- 
ment of a hitherto unattained uniformity, the giving a judicial 
or legislative triumph to a single party, and the allowing both 
a their own level and find their own issue—the balance 
i © of justice and of policy seems certainly to incline to the 


THE RANK AND FILE OF THE ARMY. 


it would sound like er exaggeration to say of such a country 
48 ours that it had been rendered, by its military maladminis- 
on unpotent for good or evil in the councils of the world, 


.| and a steadily decreasing taxation. While admittin 


purposes. Yet this is scarcely an overdrawn picture of England 
at the present time, in the opinion of a large section of the 
community. On the other hand, the coarseness of the portrait 
is sufficient reason for its being distrusted by another section, 
forming that | majority of Englishmen who are too apt to 
attribute to wealth more than a full share of its influence in 
this world. A commercial le cannot be easily persuaded that 
any very serious catastrophe can threaten a nation supported 
by the co-existing elements of a continually increasing a 
that the 
military policy of the country may not be faultless, and that even 
gross mismanagement in minor details may probably exist, still, 
so long as the nation continues to accumulate wealth, there are few 
among us who do not cherish the conviction that matters cannot 
be so far wrong as some represent them to be. While the prae- 
tical genius and energy of the community exert sufficient pressure 
on the Executive to ensure the on of tolerably efficient 
material and munitions of war, and while Select or Standing or 
Special Committees and Royal Commissions debate and issue 
elaborate Reports on all kinds of army subjects, it is difficult to 
believe that the interest of the British public in military matters 
can result in nothing. And though the grandest of our national 
military memories are too often recalled as excesses of rash folly 
and prodigality not to be indulged in nowadays, the time when 
England defied a world in arms is not so far distant that we, in 
our generation, are likely to shrink from emulating the deeds of 
our ancestors. Confident in our latent strength, and wisely availing 
ourselves of the experiences of our Continental neighbours, we 
may still hope to preserve our high place when necessity calls 
upon us to do so. 

Of these two different views the first would probably be the 
safest to adopt. e second—though plausible, and os 
popular —partakes, we fear, too much of that indolent self- 
complacency which not seldom assumes the appearance of wis- 
dom. As usual, the truth will perhaps be found somewhere midway 
between the self-depreciation of the one and the self-satisfaction 
of the other extreme. At any rate, it is easy to find one point of 
agreement common to the toe of either view. For, without 
wishing totally to subvert the principles on which our military 
— is based, and with no ambition of emulating the “big 

attalions” of our Continental neighbours, there can be no doubt 
that a vast majority of the nation is in desiring a very 
considerable increase to the effective numbers of the army. Now 
it is a serious question whether an increase making our 
establishment up to 150,000 men (exclusive of the for the 
occupation of India) would not leave us as much at the merey 
of the great military Powers as we are at present, and whether 
at the same time to effect such an increase would not be en- 
tirely out of the power of the recommendations of all the Com- 
missions that ever investigated the subject. But admitting the 
increase to be effected, bearing in mind the new conditions of 
modern warfare, would not the outbreak of war with any great 
Power find us precisely in the same unprepared state as to 
numbers as previous wars have done? It is certainly true that 
this contingency of a Continental war is not seldom spoken of as 
being omitted from the future military programme of England. 
But so long as our island remains in the north-west of Europe, 
it may be as well to refrain from assuming that it is moored in 
absolute security from the devastating hurricanes of Eu 
war. It is pardonable to suppose (unless, indeed, the era of our 
national decadence has already set in) that, as Englishmen, our 
hopes and fears, our interest and ambition, will cause us to act 
much in the same way as our fathers befure us did. 
The call, then, is for men for our army. Some tell us that 
nothing short of a conscription will answer the purpose; and, did 
we think so, we should unhesitatingly prefer even such an 
acknowledgment of national degeneracy to the imbecility which 
would invite the yoke of a foreign despotism by remaining 
content with our present scanty numbers of fighting men. But 
before compelling every Englishman to be trained to the pro- 
fession of arms, it may be worth while considering whether 
the intermediate course of popularizing our military institutions 
might not be tried; whether, in short, our endeavours might 
not be directed to extending the present recruiting field of the 
army. We shall probably be told, in reply, that our military ad- 
ministration since the Crimean war has been directed to this end, 
and that the tendency of the policy of the last twelve years has 
been to ameliorate the condition of the rank and file of the army. 
Now we are quite ready to admit this, and we are besides willing 
to grant that a trade for which the sole qualification would seem 
to be an entire unfitness for any other has been made, by the 
measures referred to, as pleasant a one as its peculiarities permit 
for those whose hardihood or insensibility induces them to adopt 
it. But experience shows that the number of these is falling tar 
short of our requirements, and that the very means adopted to 
improve the physical and elevate the mental condition of the 
soldier have in no small measure actually told against us. The large 
number of ten years’ men who have taken their discharge on the 
expiration of their contract proves that their service in the army 
has put them in the way of gaining a better living for themselves 
than they could have hoped to attain when they enlisted. Her 
Majesty’s shilling in the hands of the degraded proiétaire has 
ree wonders, and the well-conducted soldier after ten years of 


powerless for offensive and contemptible for defensive 


discipline is a valuable servant, certain of permanent employ- 
meat in civil life. One result of the system hitherto pursued 
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is, that a large number of men have since the Crimean war 
been educated at the expense of the State, and transformed 
from useless vagabonds into respectable members of the working- 
class. The number of these may not indeed have been found to 
be so as was supposed, but the fact remains that a large 
number of men do refuse to re-engage, and the causes of their 
refusal, we venture to think, are matters which it is important to 
understand. 

It is not merely from a material point of view that a fresh 
term of military servitude fails to recommend itself to the 
seasoned soldier who elects to take his discharge. The question 
of pay, the monotony of a soldier's life, the chance of a long 
expatriation, though forming considerable elements in a decision 
not “to take on again,” are all remediable matters, and could 
be put on a proper footing without much trouble. The most 
serious difficulty would seem to be the immense social gulf 
fixed between the officers and the men. There are few 
subjects treated at so much length as this has been by army 
reformers on paper. There are still fewer that have been so 
much misunderstood. Elaborate treatises, whose premisses are 
drawn from Continental systems, are written to prove that a 

romotion, more or less limited, from the ranks is the panacea 
for the evil, and that the possession of an officer’s commission 
is the first and greatest object of the British private’s ambition. 
And yet the fact remains that, even in war time, it is diffi- 
cult to prevail on the best non-commissioned officers to accept 
commissions. The explanation of this appears to be that the 
position of a non-commissioned officer is as good a one as most 
average men of that social class care to aspire to. By long 
service und good conduct they have earned the respect and 
regard both of superiors and inferiors, and they are unwilling 
to risk, in a new position where every social condition will be 
against them, the advan they have already acquired. They 
have, in fact, surmounted the great social gulf between the 
officers and the men, and, as a class, they are treated by com- 
manding officers with certainly as much consideration as the 
junior commissioned officers. It is natural that they should be un- 
willing to quit the highest station of an honourable and respected 
class for the lowest of another which at least offers them no com- 
megs advantages. The case of the privates, on the other 

and, is far different. The intercourse of the good soldier with 
his superiors is precisely of the same nature as that of the greatest 
scoundrel in the ranks. Both are good fighting men, and this is 
too often the sole aspect in which the ranks are regarded. The 
man of bad character, indeed, is not unfrequently viewed in a 
more favourable light than his more respectable comrade, for his 
crimes in most cases arise from that recklessness of consequences 
which is a fit accompaniment for the frenzy of a forlorn hope. 
However, in general, both good and bad are subjected to a 
style of treatment and language which is only adapted to the off- 
scourings of society. The non-commissioned oflicer, therefore, 
remains ; the private, it is found, too often leaves the army. 

But what man who has learned to respect himself will 
continue to consort with vagabonds who vary the dull routine 
of a soldier’s life in time of peace by repeated desertions 
and fraudulent re-enlistments, or who relieve the tedium of their 
habitual drunkenness with an occasional brutal or indecent 
assault? The good soldier knows, well that in the regimental 
orderly-room his occasional lapse from a state of military virtue 
will be dealt with in precisely the same way, by the military 
Rhadamanthus, as the crime of the worst man in the ranks, 
who may be branded with letter D for desertion, whose back 
may be scored by the lash, and who is a candidate for the 
further hieroglyphics B. C. for his bad character. It is a deplorable 
peculiarity of our military system that the character of the mass 
of the ranks should be measured by the depth of blackguardism 
attained by the few, and this fact alone is a sufficient reason why 
good men do not in a mass re-enlist. And if a period of service in 
the ranks often fails to persuade the trained soldier that the ad- 
vantages offered to him by re-enlistment compensate for the grave 
evils which continually threaten him, it is not difficult to account 
for the utter aversion in which military servitude is held by the 
upper and more educated section of the working-class. The very 
stratum of society which ought to be the backbone of our army is 
the one which holds the very idea of enlistment in the greatest 
detestation ; and so long as the ranks retain their present character 
with these classes, so long will our present difficulties in recruiting 
be experienced. 

It is argued, of course, that the requirements of military disci- 
pline necessitate that, except in degrees of punishment, no dis- 
tinction should be drawn between one military crime and another, 
and that, without the walls of the barrack ab or the ramparts of 
a military prison, all soldiers alike should be subjected to one 
and the same treatment. There is a certain plausibility in this 
assertion, but the error which classes moral crimes which disgrace 
humanity in any shape in the same category with the professional 
crimes of the soldier is not the less evident. Some of our Con- 
tinental neighbours manage these things better, and foreign legions 
or disciplinary companies provide for the elimination from the 
army of that taint which in our case gives the appearance of 
corruption to the whole mass. Indeed, not very long ago, among 
ourselves, the old army of the East India Company absorbed a 
numerous Class of men whose antecedents formed a powerful bar 
against enlistment in the royal army, and whose services are now 
lost to the nation. And if exceptional measures are found neces- 
sary to the wellbeing of an army under a system of compulsory 


service, how much more are they required under a volun 
system, where the first object should to attract, and not to 
repel, recruits. Let it be once understood that ever soldier we 
see in uniform is presumably a man of unblemished character 
and the classes which now look with a pardonable, if not justi. 
fiable, scorn on the ranks of the army will come to consider the 
upholding the honour of the country preferable to the employ. 
ment of measuring tape and ribbons or to still less dignified 
occupations. 

Under the present system, the fact that officers have but 
little sympathy with their men except on the parade-ground 
is lauded by the old conservative military school as one of 
the best points of that system. But the advance of the times 
will surely sweep these obsolete doctrines before them, and 
call for a closer knitting of the bonds between officers and men, 
It may be weil that a Royal Duke should occupy the high post of 
Her Majesty’s Commander-in-Chief, but it is far from well that, 
under cover of that august and time-honoured abstraction, 9 
crowd of sleek officials should operate at every advantage against 
the tide of improvement. Secure as we may think ourselyes of 
eventual victory, still, when our military honour is exposed to the 
risk of shameful insult, and when even our national existence may 
depend on a . = solution of the army question, it is well to 
consider what disaster may not be precipitated on us by the 
obstructiveness of this class. 

While the Government seem to be unprepared with any solu- 
tion of the question whatever, and while the nation is clearly un- 
prepared to submit to a conscription, it may not be unwise for the 
public to consider for itself the means of obtaining an army worthy 
of the country—an army in which the system shall not only pro- 
vide for the moral and material elevation of the lowest class who 
enter it, but shall encourage a more educated class to look u 
Her Majesty’s uniform as something entirely the reverse of a 
badge of social degradation. 


LORD AMBERLEY ON CHURCH AND STATE, 


{= AMBERLEY has recently made two a ces in 
public of a somewhat remarkable character. ‘The other day 
he appeared at Stroud as the champion of Reform and Mr. 

and in the last number of the Fortnightly Review he takes 
somewhere about pip * pages with an article entitled “The 
Church of England as a Religious Body.” About the first appear- 
ance we are not much concerned. The public are tolerabl 
familiar with Lord Amberley’s political pyrotechnics, and althoug 
the last display at Stroud would have been somewhat violent and 
eccentric in an ordinary politician, it was, for Lord Amberley, 
moderate and even judicious. In a speech which occupied n 

a column, he did not contradict himself once. He did not formally 
commit himself to manhood suffrage, albeit in the act of paying 
homage to its great champion, Mr. Beales; and his discreetly 
vague intimation, that “ the next Reform Bill, if it was to meet 
the expectations of the people, was by no means likely to be 
so moderate as the last,” must be considered not unworthy 
a veteran diplomatist, when we remember to what party he 
belongs and what audience he addressed. Nor did he bring 
against the present Government more than two unfair accusations 
—a most moderate allowance, it will be admitted, in a platform 
harangue to Reformers of the class who seem to think no speech 
worth hearing unless it is highly spiced with abuse of Lord Derby 
and Mr. Lowe. Even these accusations scarcely exceeded the 
ordinary, if not exactly the legitimate, length of party exaggera- 
tion, or the exigencies of rhetorical effect. To say that the late 
Opposition objected to any extension whatsoever of the franchise 
may have been merely meant as a forcible way of saying that 
they objected to a sweeping measure ; and Lord Amberley, when he 
taxed the Conservatives with the “unwise and ungenerous policy 
of keeping “ the people” out of Hyde Park, may perhaps not have 
felt bound to remember that this same policy found godfathers 
among his own party. The distinction between sins of intention 
and sins of commission may do for Jesuits or quibbling theologians, 
not for orators bound to propitiate an audience of the rough-and- 
ready simple school who agitate for manhood suffrage, and believe 
in the “ self-sacrifice and self-devotion ” of Mr. Beales. 

Besides, even those who take a less indulgent view of Lord 
Amberley’s recent display of fireworks at Stroud must allow that 
his political vagaries admit of an intelligible ae and 
an cbvions excuse. The line he has taken up is clearly the one 
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: most likely to secure him that notoriety which it is so easy 
confound with fame, and which is so much easier than fame to 
| get. If Lord Amberley were only a tolerably advanced Liberal, 
| there would not perhaps be very much to stare at i him, 
| or to make people feel uncomfortable about the safety of the 
Thames. A constitutional, reforming Russell is in the ordinary 
| course of nature; but the patrician house of Russell bowing 
down in graceful homage to the plebeian house of 
| at a meeting assembled to agitate for the ballot and manb 1 
: F | suflrage, is a sort of curiosity to be stared at and talked abou 
4 | People go to see it just as they go to see the bearded ledy, 
the pig-faced lady, or the talking-fish, and Lord Amberley has 
: reward. This explanation may therefore account for his pia 
ance at Stroud, but, unluckily, it does not help us to account | 
: | his still more remarkable appearance in the Fortnightly Renew. 
: | We can find no clue to the discovery how Lord Amberley ever 
| succeeded in persuading himself or anybody else that he under- 
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ven the rudiments of the grave question upon which he 
to enlighten the world. And difficulty is 
increased by finding that he wrote about this same subject “ rather 
more than a year ago.” This fact suggests three puzzling reflec- 
tions. How has Lord Amberley contrived to remain so profoundly 
‘norant of a question which twelve months ago he took up as 
one of considerable interest”? How has he contrived to remain 
ignorant of his own ignorance? How has he been so lucky, or 
rhaps we should rather say so unlucky, as to escape the “d—d 
[ -natured friends” who are always ready to tell a man that he 
ig making himself ridiculous? We do not remember to have 
read what he wrote about the Church of England a year 
ago, but we may venture to assume that he did not then know 
more about the subject than he knows now; and further, from 
what he himself now tells us of the performance of last 
year, we cannot suppose it to have been much better than 
the *yerformance of this. It appears that he then considered 
the fstablished Church in “its relation to the two great poli- 
tical ies,” and arrived at the conclusion that the Liberals 
it as a “micans to certain ends,” while the Conserva- 
tives regard it as an “end in itself, the maintenance of which 
is a positive duty incumbent on the State.” By what process of 
reasoning it can be shown that any sane Conservative regards the 
Church, or any ecclesiastical or political institution, as an “end 
in itself” we should much like to know. But we suppose we 
must be content to remain in patient ignorance until, having just 
read one article on the Church by Lord Amberley, we can muster 
up courage enough to approach another. Meantime, it is some 
ht consolation to know that “in that article two questions 
were left unanswered ; the first:—Whether there should be a State 
Church at all? and the second—If there be a State Church, what 
character and what purposes it should have?” These two ques- 
tions are of such importance that we at once feel it to be a great 
piece of good luck that Lord Amberley did not, in his former 
article, answer and finally dispose of them, the more especially 
as their arrangement proves him to be a controversialist of no 
ordinary subtlety and ingenuity. It is not every man who 
could dispose of. the first, rather difficult, question—“ Whether 
there should be a State Church at all? ”—and yet keep clear 
of the second, also rather difficult, question, “What character 
and what purposes should the State Church have?” Occam 
himself might envy the subtlety of a reasoner who can first satisfy 
himself as to whether a thing ought to exist, and then proceed 
to consider what are its proper character and pu There 
are, we believe, very few men who could face the difficulty of de- 
termining whether a thing should exist without first ascertaining 
why it exists, and how far, therefore, it fulfils its appointed ends. 
Nor does even this sharply-drawn, cleanly-cut distinction give the 
reader a just notion of Lord Amberley’s delicacy of intellectual 
touch. He tells us that his former article “ treated of the Church 
as a political institution,” but that this article will “deal 
with it as a religious community.” Now, although it is perhaps 
rather disappointing to the self-improving reader to find a 
State Church somehow divested of its political character, still 
nobody can dispute a man’s right, whether in logic or law, to treat 
it from whatever point of view he may please. The House of 
Commons is no doubt agpamae and essentially a political body, 
but still it may fairly enough be viewed in endless other 
than political aspects. It might, for instance, be viewed solely 
in relation to its influence upon the letter H — the problem 
being to determine whether, on the whole, this letter be more 
injured by the contempt occasionally shown for it in the face of 
the nation’s representatives than benefited by the murmurs which 
proclaim this contempt to be un-English, and which thus publicly 
secure to the letter a political status. But what reasoner would 
venture to undertake to discuss the House of Commons in relation 
to the letter H, and then proceed to ask whether a House of 
Commons should exist at all? Yet this exploit would not be a 
whit more adventurous than that actually attempted by Lord 
Amberley. Having in a former article “ treated of the Established 
Church as a poe institution,” he proceeds, in a second article, 
to “deal with it as a religious community ”; and, accordingly, the 
first question vy re to himself is ‘ Whether a State Church 
should exist at all?”’ We scarcely know which to admire most— 
his skill in treating the Church as a political institution without 
entangling himself with the question whether it should exist at 
all, or his courage in approaching this question while merely 
dealing with the Church as a religious community. A man 
who can determine whether a State Church should exist without 
treating it as a political institution must be able to determine 
whether water will wet, and fire burn, without the slightest refer- 
ence to heat or moisture. 
All this occurs in the first half-page of an article which takes 
- Up nearly a sixth part of the whole number of the Review. We 
have thought this half-page worth dwelling upon, inasmuch as 
there seems to us no surer test of a writer's qualitication to treat 
his subject than the style in which, at starting, he prepares and 
marks off the ground. After the foregoing illustrations of Lord 
Amberley’s clearness of thought and subtlety of distinction, our 
readers will scarcely care to be told at what conclusions he ulti- 
mately arrives. Ex pede Herculem. They probably prefer a torso, 
in this instance, to the full figure. Nor, indeed, although we 
have read the whole article through, slowly and wonderingly, are 
We ourselves in a position to state, with any degree of contidence, 
what Lord Amberley’s conclusions are. We are by no means 
he knows what they are himself. Thanks to big 
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numerals, we know that he considers himself to have disposed ir 


three of his first question, whether there ought to be a State 
Chure: n ; and therefore we also know that, deducting the first half- 
page, in which he clears the ground, we have the handsome 
allowance of seventeen pages professedly devoted to the question, 
what character and purposes a State Chureh should have. But 
why he separates, or is he separates, or how he conceives him~- 
self to be separating these two apparently inseparable questions, 
we cannot for the life of us discover. We indeed discover—thanks, 
this time, to small numerals—that the Church is to be brought 
into harmony with the State (1) by the interpretation of the 
Church's creeds by courts of law; (2) by legislative action. And 
it is impossible to speak too highly of the moderation with which 
he uses, not only these two formidable and comprehensive 
remedies, but even the principles upon which he justifies them. 
These principles would fairly entitle a Roman Catholic or a 
Mormon to share the revenues of the Archbishopric of Canter- 
wep but, instead of pushing them to their legitimate conclusi 

in the hard cold-blooded spirit too common among logicians, 
Amberley is, so far as we can make out, content with the abolition 
of temporal penalties for spiritual shortcomings, and of “ clerical 
subscriptions.” This moderation is all the more praiseworthy 
since it is not due to any childish or superstitious reverence for 
the Church whose revenues Lord Amberley thus ts. He 
informs us that “the Church of England is simply and entirely 
the creation of the State. The basis of its authority is wholly 
secular. No remote antiquity, no apostolic or patristic origin, can 
be pretended in favour of its doctrines. They may, indeed, 
in some cases have an accidental coincidence with beliefs 
of an ancient date, but their authority in this coun 

not upon their conformity either to Scripture, or to the Fathe 
or to the general opinion of Christendom, but upon the wi 
of Parliament. The Church of England is built up from its 
foundation solely upon Acts of Parliament.” After this it was 
considerate of Lord Amberley not to add that the Bible—between 
which and the doctrines of the Church there is, we conclude, an 
“accidental coincidence’”—owes its authority toActs of Parliament. 
But what does he mean by “authority”? Parliament, in one 
sense, has “authority” to order that Lord Amberley be wheeled 
round London in a perambulator by Mr. Beales, as an awful 
warning to precocious politicians who write abuut questions the 
merest outline of which they have not taken pains to master. 
But what light does this use—or rather, in such connection, abuse 
—of the word authority throw upon the relations that ought to 
exist between Church and State ? 

We need scarcely say that we have called attention to this 
article of Lord Amberley’s merely because we cannot make out 
why it should appear in the Fortnightly Review. A young 
nobleman who can write grammar has long ceased to be a 
curiosity, and would nowadays scarcely be pleased with the 
compliment of the last century, that he “spelled pretty well for a 
lord.” And, beyond correct grammar and spelling—for both of 
which we gladly give Lord Amberley full credit—there is nothing 
in his article on the “ Church of England as a Religious Body” to 
entitle it toa place; we will not say in the Furtnightly Review, 
but—in any publication above the level of a child’s magazine. 
The Fortnyhtly Review stands in the front rank of periodical 
literature. It has been conducted by an editor of the highest 
attainments and literary ability. Its contributors are, as a rule, 
writers of the first class. e therefore feel bound to enter a 
protest, in the interests of the higher order of journalism, 
against the appearance in its columns of such an article as 
that of Lord Amberley’s. Politically, he may be worth 
cultivating as a curiosity, nor is he without a host of Par- 
liamentary tumblers to keep him in countenance. But about 
his literary nonsense there is nothing more curious than about 
that of any other man, except that it is given a place in 
the Fortnightly Review. We can scarcely suppose that its a 
lication is intended as a sort of practical joke; although, if 
incongruity be the soul of humour, there is certainly something 
most suspiciously incongruous between such a subject as the 
“Church of England as a Religious Body” and the star-and- 

angle, cut-and-tumble associations that are at once suggested by 
the name of Lord Amberley. But it is more charitable to suppose 
that he is allowed to write out of deference to the odd mania 
which exists fn the present day for the writings of anybody who 
has contrived, no matter how, to make himself notorious. Head- 
Centre Stephens could probably at this moment command what 
price he liked for his writings, and might make his own fortune, 
and that of a dozen journals, if he could only contrive to get half- 
hanged, and then publish an account of his experiences. 


PADDINGTON WORKHOUSE. 


LETTER from Mr. Fitzjames Stephen in the Pall Mall 
Gazette of Wednesday last adds a delicate and characteristic 
rtrait of the British Guardian which has 
lately attracted so much public attention. That admirable person is, 
we know, consistent in the very minutiz of his conduct ; he never 
by an accidental slip deviates into common sense. It now appears 
that he can be as uncivil to ladies as he is tyrannous over sick 
paupers. The case detailed by Mr. Stephen brings out so neat! 
the undesigned harmony of systematic bungling that it is wo 
while to make a note of it, ‘he result must show us to what 
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uarter we must look for future reform. The facts seem to be as 
‘ollows. 

The Paddington Workhouse was by no means one of the bad 
eases. Situated in a rich quarter of London, and with men of 
more than the ges position amongst its Guardians, it was 
rather held up as a model institution. However, a Mrs. Bateman, 
who had been employed there as a paid nurse, made certain state- 
ments into the truth of which Mr. Farnall was directed to inquire. 
The ladies who visited at the Workhouse gave evidence as well 
as the nurse, doctor, and other interested persons. The result was 
that Mr. Farnall reported, in July last, that eight of the nine 
charges made by Mrs. Bateman were, in his opinion, proved. 
These include the old list of grievances, of a more or less dis- 
posting character, with which we were all made,painfully familiar 

summer—cruelty of pauper nurses, want of classification of 
the sick, the shutting up of noisy lunatics in a ward full of sick 
persons, and soon. The one charge not proved was that the sick 
wards were “scattered over the house.’ In addition to Mrs. 
Bateman’s charges, Mr. Farnall mentions several other evils 
whose existence came to light during the inquiry. Now there 
was nothing at all surprising in the revelation of such grievances ; 
nor is it surprising that the Guardians should be annoyed at the 
discovery ; nor that stupid and illiterate men, if there are any such 
on the Board, should exhibit their vexation by attacking the 
reformers, instead of the evils to be reformed. In our inquiry 
into the psychology of Guardians, we have found this peculiar 
type of blunder incessantly exhibited. They have an instinct for 
efending tyrannous subordinates, which we might almost call 
generous if we could put the paupers entirely out of the question; 
as it is, we rather ascribe it to the kind of dogged stupidity which 
is usually most at home in resenting an honest criticism as if it 
were a personal insult. The Paddington Guardians, however, 
include gentlemen of good fortune, and, presumably, of more than 
average intelligence. We might have assumed that they would 
be sensible enough to be grateful for a perfectly disinterested 
exposure of evils which had escaped their notice; that they 
would welcome the assistance of any ee who would supple- 
ment their own, — necessarily, defective supervision. The 
conduct reported by Mr. Stephen seems to show that there is 
something about the office of guardian which has an irresistible 
influence even upon characters which we should have thought 
least susceptible of it. Ever since the inquiry in June, the lady 
visitors have been excluded from the workhouse. On an appli- 
cation from Lady Stephen, one of these visitors, the Board re- 
turned an answer, on the 7th of November, which showed that 
they have learnt at least one lesson in diplomacy—which is, indeed, 
a tolerably easy one to them—that is, never to give a reason. 
They inform Lady Stephen that “ the prohibition was necessarily 
ordered, and has not yet been removed.” And, accordingly, 
ever since the inquiry, the paupers have been arbitrarily deprived 
of the benefit of ladies’ visitation. 
It is, no doubt, presumptuous to attempt to fathom the mind of 
a Guardian—to ask what meaning he attaches te the word “ neces- 
sarily,” and what are the impulses, more or less allied to reason, 
by which he is moved on any given occasion. Probably everything 
is “ necessarily ordered” which is ordered by the Guardians, as 
they clearly form a part of the everlasting system of the universe. 
We will try to guess, however, what are the pretexts which a 
Guardian might put forward if he condescended to argue about 
his decisions, for we, at least, are not bound to accept his orders 
as being quite on a level with the inscrutable decrees of Provi- 
dence. Verhaps, then—-though we are in the dark—our 
imaginary Guardian might say that the ladies had made mischief, 
either by pas the inquiry or by giving exaggerated evidence. 
As for the last assertion, we have carefully examined the 
evidence given by Lady Stephen, and we can assert that it is even 
easy moderate. She anxiously gives credit, for example, 
to the efforts made by the matron, admits the improvements 
which have taken place, and explains that it is the system, and 
not the individuals, with which she finds fault. Even on the 
assumption—a most absurd one—that the ladies should not have 
exposed the grievances in question, there could be no possible 
complaint against such evidence. It merely corroborates state- 
ments made by the nurse, and only affirms a part of what was 
conclusively established on the wy an" Itis about as much exag- 
gerated as would be an assertion that Mr. Bright occasionally voted 
against the Tories, or that the London, Chatham, and Dover manage- 
ment was not quite free from abuses. Could it be said, then, that 
the evidence was unnecessarily volunteered ? This is equally pre- 
posterous. The original cause of the inquiry was the statement 
made by the nurse, without the knowledge of the lady visitors, to 
the Association for Workhouse Reform. When an inquiry was 
ordered, it was not only not improper, but highly desirable, that 
ladies who had ——— of observation, and no conceivable 
motives for partiality, should come forward to give evidence. They 
could hardly have abstained without incurring some blame, and the 
evidence actually given bears every trace of an impartial spirit. 
In short, what better could any sensible man desire than the very 
kind of testimony which these ladies were able to give? The 
Guardians should have looked upon it as a special piece of good 
luck, if they really wished to remedy, and not to support, abuses. 
Baffled in these hypotheses, for we doubt whether even a 
Guardian could take up the line of ment suggested, we may 
endeavour to frame a different kind of excuse. Possibly the 
Guardians have discovered that the presence of lady visitors is in 


this visitation may be one of those well-meant works whi 
do more harm good. And yet we can 
even the keen intelligence of a Guardian, sharpened Y & careful 
study of political economy as it generally is, can see much 
in a few poor old women having the Bible read to them 
Sunday, or books lent for their reading in the week. The en} 
ment of seeing a face, and receiving a little meg 
sympathy from without, can scarcely be grudged to the inmates. 
and the duties performed by Lady Stephen are still more 
obviously desirable. She had specially attended, for the last 
eight years, to the task of assisting women who passed through 
the lying-in ward. Few of these women are married, Ag 
Mr. Stephen says, “they are often hesitating between casual and 
habitual vice, and the help of an experienced lady, who succeeds 
in winning their confidence, and knows how to find places for 
them, or to arrange for their return to their friends, is the y 
best chance for their becoming useful and respectable members of 
society.” It requires no argument to prove that such services 
as these are of great value; and that this is precisely one of the 
few cases in which voluntary charity may do what can be done in 
no other way. The work described is one which is, in ey 
way, an unmixed benefit, and one of which the unfortunate women 
in question should not be deprived without some very valid and 
undeniable reason. 

We have suggested this argument, not because we imagine that 
any one can seriously maintain it for a moment, but in sheer 
bewilderment. If it is clear, and we cannot see any possibility of 
ss it, that the lady visitors are doing good service, they 
should not be interrupted without some cause. If they gave 
evidence only because they were obliged to give it, and then 
it with studied moderation, and without even the suspicion of an 
exaggeration, they should not be punished ; and, of all punish- 
ments, the most inappropriate would be one which is at once an 
injury to the inmates of the Workhouse, an insult to the ladies, 
and the best possible means of concealing any grievance for the 
future. There is, in short, only one way in which the course of 
the Guardians can be logically explained. It would involve the 
supposition that they really defended the malpractices exposed, 
that they wished to keep them up, even at the cost of deliberately 
stifling inquiry, and excluding a beneficial element from the Work- 
house. We do not charge the Guardians with this, because it is not 
always fair to impute to a man the only motives which will make 
his course of conduct reasonable; and, in the case of Guardi 
such an hypothesis is not only unfair, but improbable. We know 
that the motives on which they act are not homogeneous with 
those of other men. They have never yet been able to account for 
the indignation of independent bystanders at the grievances ex- 
posed ; they set it down to a love of “ feeding on garbage,” to pru- 
rient tastes fostered by sensation novels, and to anything except the 
one obvious consideration that some grievances are really disgust- 
ing to men of any sense or feeling. As they cannot understand 
others, we will not endeavour with any confidence to understand 
them, and we will certainly not try to explain their logic. If a Min- 
ister of Education were to discharge School Inspectors because they 
proved that the children were badly taught, we should assume 
him to be idiotic or dishonest. We are inclined to think that the 
Guardians are more probably out of temper, and therefore in an 
unlogical frame of mind. Like an angry dog, they bite what 
comes next to them, without being particular as to its connection 
with the evil that annoys them. Their pet hobby—the beautiful 
Workhouse—which might have sent paupers to the Paris Exhibition 
as specimens of their powers of elevating humanity, has been shown 
to be faulty. They are humiliated and angry, and try to wrap 
themselves up in official dignity, and administer a sharp rebuff to 
the only persons within their power. 

The practical conclusion for reformers is obvious. It matters 
little in what eccentric courses the minds of Guardians may move. 
Only two things are possible. Perhaps the better class of 
Guardians may have permitted themselves to be led blindly by 
their companions and subordinates. In that case they may be 
stirred up really to put down this paltry bit of ogi as gen- 
tlemen would naturally do in any other place. e parish may 
then have the credit of : not being in utter a to Bumbledom. 
If, on the other hand, the intelligent Guardians are too few, or too 
much corrupted by the influence of their position, there will be 
one more strong argument for a vigorous external reform, in the 
fact that even one of our best parishes can behave with such total 
disregard of common sense or common justice ; and perhaps 
last result is the most probable. 


RECENT HUNGARIAN POLITICS. 


alled a crime. It strengthened M. Déak both in the Diet 
and in the country, spoiled much of the conciliatory tem 

before described, and p manal the Hungarians to tighten rather 
than relax their demands. On the other side of the Leitha public 
opinion was no kinder to the Imperial policy. The Deutschthum 
wanted centralization, the Slaves wanted federalism, every 8 of 
separatismus had its own demands on Viennz. Except in Hungary, 
the notion of the double government was nowhere favoured. But 
it was understood on all hands that something must be done, and 
here was the Imperial Cabinet sticking to its old texts of procras- 
tination and inaction. More than this, the ya had been 


itself an evil. There is a good deal of injudicious charity, and 


deceived, or, at least, encouraged to deceive themselves. The 


ee Royal rescript was a blunder which deserved to be . 
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° re promise had not yet produced the smallest 
Why had the Dict of Pesth been con- 
a t me Why had the constitutional rights of the rest of 
.e been suspended ? So asked the politicians of Vienna 
in Oe in language which we have seen oe even 
and the last few days. However, the Hungarian Diet, nothing 
roceeded to clear the way for a settlement. Several 
ae were appointed to consider various subjects of detail, 
a h as Parliamentary procedure, the Electoral law, the County 
“ nao Codification. A special Committee, which included 
Te loading men of each section in the Chamber, was to report on 
the affairs common to Hungary and the rest of the Monarchy— 


m 
voked 


ichsrath was completely discarded; the Hungarians 
pe the and manipulation of their 
taxes, the details of recruitment and police, to Tyrolese hun- 
ters and Ruthene peasants. They would not surrender rights 
which they had enjoyed for seven centuries — a wel . the 
“an assembly where Hungarians would take a lower 
would not be spoken, and their in- 
aoe not understood. It was not the business of their Diet to 
draft laws for the races beyond the Leitha; yet they must illus- 
trate the practicability of their scheme, and to this end must speak, 
not only of their own affairs, tae of those of other aie. 
d Transylvania, with the ancient partes anneve of the 
Ringion (Croatin and Slavonia), would possess their general 
Diet, which Diet would elect from 7 = aie ok —_ 
arged to take part in a great Council which would sit 
poy ie in order to ciecuss and decide the common affairs of 
the Empire. The Diets of the other half of the Empire, or the 
pulations of those countries, in any re, — _ good 
the Emperor or to themselves, wo urnish a like con- 
fingent to he great Council. te halves of the on 
uld not deliberate together. ey would sit apart, accord- 
ioe to the rule prescribed for the different orders in the first 
National Assembly of France. Two reasons militated for such 
a separation, though neither of them was perhaps openly 
avowed. Educated Hungarians speak German with fuency and 
but few of them wield that ponderous language like 
taste, P g 
their own. In an oratorical encounter in the German tongue 
M. Déak would not improbably be defeated by Count Mensdortf, 
and Baron Eétviis might be silenced by Count Clam Gallas. Then 
there might be a danger, troublesome alike to en 
Germans, of a coalition of the Slave representatives, if these 
t together in one and the same eval. For these reasons 
M. Déak recommended the separate system. Connected with 
this double Council, and perhaps responsible to it, would be an 
Imperial Cabinet, consisting of Ministers for Public Works - 
Commerce), Finance, War, and Foreign Affairs. It would be the 
duty of these Ministers to submit to the Council the measures ne- 
cessary for rm, warm the business which was the common concern 
ets. g from the Department o ic Works, i 
may be explained that Austrian phraseology recognises two sorts 
of railways, roads, and the like. Confining ourselves to railways, 
we find mention made of “ Reichsbabnen,” “ Linderbahnen,” 
and “ Vicinalbahnen.” To the first category may be ascribed 
the lines which place Vienna in direct communication with 
the frontiers, arsenals, and harbours of the Empire, and are, 
80 to speak, of political, military, and international importance. 
The organization and control of this network would belong to 
the Central Council, railroads of merely local utility falling 
within the province of the local Diets, Such a division of 
labour suggests the see - be pursued in the analogous cases = 
ordinary roads, canals, harbours, and other public works. The 
Finance Minister would present to the Council a yearly estimate 
for the Imperial ways and means. He would have to explain 
expenditure in each chapter of the 
and otherwise conduct the Treasury of the Empire on 
the most approved principles of constitutional finance. Sup- 
posing, for ‘Instance, the Council to have voted a revenue of 
forty millions sterling, each half of the monarchy would be bound 
to furnish the Emperor with its quota of the whole. As far as the 
Hungarians are concerned, they would undertake to contribute in 
the ratio of the population of the Kingdom to that of the Empire. 
They would pay into the Imperial Exchequer an annual sum of 
sixteen millions sterling. But here their obligations cease. They 
will never permit the great Council to prescribe the incidence and 
method of taxation. It will be for the Hungarian Diet to de- 
termine whether the revenue for which they are responsible shall 
be raised by way of income-tax, monopolies, or excise. They 
pa the wee > of the amount fixed, but into the 
manipulation the E i inqui 
although the King of ‘tn 
— for the customs’ tariff. so far as this may be liable to 
itations arising out of international agreements, it would natu- 
tally come within the competence of the great Council. An anal 
course would be followed in the matter of national defence; the 
pa es would ask the Council to grant him so many recruits on 
Po _ terms. ‘The Council must fix the number, the age, the 
ve € recruits, the conditions of service; the Hungarian 
rewbe g by what Villages and from what classes, they are to 
» 4\s regards military administration, the i 


whose plan may be stated in outline as follows. The notion 


have no desire to encroach on the indispensable ag at of the 
Crown. That is to say, they will recognise in the Emperor of 
Austria, as such, the head of the national army, and are willing to 
grant him in this respect whatever prerogatives are enjoyed by 
the Queen of England or any other constitutional sovereign. 
There has been no disposition to insist on arrangements likely to 
ome the military unity of the Empire, nor, except for prin- 
ciple’s sake, any wish to revert to the provisional laws of 1848. 
The province of the Imperial Minister for Foreign Affairs needs no 
ne the functions of that department would proceed as 
ore. 

This rapid outline may suffice to explain the principles on which 
M. Déak wishes the Empire to be remodelled. Each half of the 
Council discusses separately the measures laid on the table by 
the Imperial Ministers. Whether each half should then give @ 
single collective voice; if so, whether such voice must depend on 
the votes of an absolute or a relative majority; whether the 
“ayes” and “ noes” in one half of the Council should be added 
to the “ayes” and “noes” in the other half, and a definite 
division then computed from the joint result thus obtained ; 
whether conferences should be by deputation, or by written 
message — these are details into which foreigners need not 
enter. What is of real importance is the extent of the power 
which the Hungarians propose to leave to the Council and the 
Emperor. It has been admitted, by all parties.in Hungary except 
the most extreme, that the decisions of the Council must be com- 
pletely independent of the local Diets on either side of the Leitha, 
and must be accepted by those bodies as final. In cases where 
the Council is unanimous, or where such majority as shall be 
legally binding has given a decision, no further difficulty would 
arise. But it has been foreseen that conflicts of opinion must 
probably occur. For such an emergency M. Déak has proposed 
that the Emperor should have a casting vote, from which under 
no circumstances whatever could any appeal be made. 

Whatever objections of detail may be taken to this scheme, it 
is obvious that some of its shortcomings must be charged on the 
Austrian Government, others on the antipathies which agitate 
the Austrian Empire. ‘The Imperial Cabinet is not always 
cone net acquainted with the wishes and interests of 

eutschthum. Still, had they condescended to advise with M. 
Déak on the subject which was of chief importance to him and 
them, German ideas would have-been better represented in the 
Hungarian Diet. Then, as M. Déak and Baron Eétvés have 
no more confidential communication on political subjects with 
MM. Kaiserfeld and Giskra than Mr. Gladstone and Mr, Mill 
have with MM. Ollivier and Jules Favre, there were no pri- 
vate means for submitting the Hungarian scheme to prelimi- 
nary approval or emendation by the Liberals of Gratz or Brunn. 
As to the general practicability of the whole plan, it should 
be observed that within the last twenty years several species of 

overnment have been tried in Austria; that every one of them 
as broken down, under circumstances which preclude another 
trial ; that, looking to present appearances and to the unanimous 
voice of Austrians of every nationality and a colour, the 
Empire will probably soon disappear from the map of Europe 
unless new and more successful measures be contrived. So that 
it may be worth while to try a plan which, whatever its defects, 
can hardly entail on the Empire more ignominious consequences 
than the old systems, and which is at least sure to give satisfaction 
to the most energetic and most intelligent portion of the Austrian 
ulation. As regards the fears expressed that dualism means 
aosies hegemony, and Hungarian hegemony the destruction 
of Austrian unity, it may be confessed that this remark might 
have its meaning if there were any Austrian unity to destroy. 
But Austria is a fortuitous combination of geographical atoms 
which, under German management, have contracted a perilous 
centrifugal bias, become too bankrupt to pay their taxes, and 
too disaifected to be trusted to fight. The Kaiser's fear for 
his Empire’s unity is as idle an alarm as the fear of the tor- 
toise for his speed. Then, Hungarian hegemony meaning, under 
present circumstances, the headship of twelve millions of men 
over twenty, it is not clear how Pesth can take the place of 
Vienna, except by virtue of the superior genius and prestige of 
the Magyar race. But if this superiority exists, it is hard to dis- 
cover what the Empire in general, and the Emperor in particu 
are to lose by such displacement of the centre of Austrian politi 
gravity in sense contemplated by the Emperor Francis after 
the battle of Wagram, and recently recommended in a well-known 
of a responsible Hungarian Cabinet 
ren im the question of a ible i i 
seems to demand oud explanation here. All Hungarian parties 
worth the name agree that, without the existence of such a 
guarantee, not only can there be no confidence in the preserva- 
tion of the Kingdom’s lawful autonomy, but there can be no 
security for of civil and religious 
Hungarians have advanced notions in regard to personal li 
toleration, and the other essentials of free political life. whi 
Slave separatismus looks mainly to questions of race and lan- 
guage, —eay allying itself for such purpose with reaction and 
priestcraft, Magyar 7 calls for freedom as understood 
in England, for the abolition of the Concordat which binds 
Austria to the Holy See, for absolute toleration to every shade of 
speculative belief, political and spiritual, for systematic emancipa- 
tion of the tribune and press, for complete and practical recogni- 
tion of the right of public meeting. In respect of religious 
toleration, Hungarian ovinion sets an example paralleled by no 


= ona 
in other words, to prepare & & — 
ole Austrian Empire. 
~mittes took its chief inspirations from M. Déak, 
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other Continental nation except the Italian. M. Déak has all his 
life been a believing and consistent Catholic, yet it is to his un- 
tiring legislative energy that the Protestants of Hungary owe all 
the more modern improvements in their religious position. The 
late Cardinal Primate of Hun was a devoted servant of the 
Holy See, and yet he contributed on a princely scale to the 
erection and support, within his own diocese, of schools devoted to 
the dissemination of Protestant heresy. An important chapter in 
all these discussions is that County system which, in its funda- 
mental forms at least, is as old as the reign of St. Stephen—that is 
to say, a3 old as the laws of our Edward the Confessor. Before 
the civil war of 1848 this system stood thus:—Hungary was 
divided into fifty-two counties. Every resident nobleman, or, to 
use an English equivalent, every resident gentleman, had the 
right’ of appearing at certain meetings where he met the Ober- 
gespan, or Lord Lieutenant, and the rest of the provincial 
——- Each of these meetings was a little Parliament in 
itself, and so complete had been the ancient process of Hungarian 
decentralization that the powers confided to them may be com- 
pared to the powers inherent in the State Legislatures of the 
American Confederation. Here, after preliminary discussion and 
negotiation, the Deputies to the Lower House of the Diet were 
elected, and their instructions drawn up. Here, once in three years, 
were chosen by suffrage new magistrates for the county (restauratio). 
It was the right and duty of the assembly to make public the instruc- 
tions and laws received trom the central Executive, and to take steps 
for their performance, or submit remonstrances against the same. 
They at to determine the repartition of the quota of taxa- 
tion imposed on the country by the Legislature and King, and to 
settle all details of local economy and police. They elected the 
judges who formed the autonomous judicial body of the country, 
and superintended the administration of provincial justice. ‘lo 
the existence of assemblies ssing such privileges must be 
ascribed the preservation of those traditions of liberty, those 
instincts of administrative science, those habits of political 
thought and speech which, even in the worst times, have never 
departed from the yar race. No Kaiser but Francis Joseph 
ever ventured on the systematic and permanent suppression of this 
ancient institution. With the County system in vigour, the suspen- 
sion of the Diet’s labours was an incident whose evil consequences 
were soon repaired. ‘The heart of the nation was still full of life. 
Every village had its practised Hampden, its experienced Timoleon. 
Thus it was that the Hungarians could ever proudly boast, “ Extra 
Hungariam non est vita; et si est vita, non est nostra.” Thus it 
was that, although ground for centuries between the nether mill- 
stone of Turkish invasion and the upper millstone of German op- 
ea the spirit and genius of the Magyars was never crushed. 

hus it was that when, after eleven years of compulsory silence, the 
Estates of Hungary were convoked in 1823, the Diet was seen to 
contain that swarm of rising men whose names are so familiar to 
us now—an Apponyi, a Czechen, an Eétvés, a Kossuth, and a 


The circumstances under which the present Diet was prorogued 
are too recent to need particular recapitulation here. Nor can 
space be given for the consideration of that Croatian difficulty 
whose settlement, thanks to the encouragement given by M. de 
Schmerling to the aspirations of the patriots of the ‘I'riple Kingdom 
of the Illyrian future, can hardly be contrived on easy terms. 
Suffice it to say that, while the several Committees of the Diet 
of Pesth were still busy with their labours, a storm foreseen by 
every Cabinet in Europe except the Austrian gathered about the 
approaches of the Metal Mountains. After the usual delay Austria 
ce her laggard note of preparation. The city and suburbs of 

ienna were filled with an endless panorama of the pomp and 
circumstance of war. All day long the Ring Strasse was choked 
by the sinuous passage of the serpents of battle, bright with 
many colours, and with the burnish of gold and steel. At 
the sight of those invincible hosts marching to easy triumph, 
all their “ brows bound with victorious wreaths” for victories 
which they had not yet won—as music rose, banners floated, 
guns and tumbrils rattled, mobs huzzaed—the Emperor of 
Austria’s pride rose high. Must the master of so many legions 

ield to a few millions of misguided men? After the capture of 
rlin, would Pesth venture to make a single sign? Thereupon 
the Diet was prorogued. Never was a more dangerous error 
committed, for so long as Deputies and Magnates were busy 
with the details of Committees and Parliamentary intrigue their 
energies found, if not a useful, at least a safe vent. Retired to 
their estates, they raked up old grievances, brooded over fresh 
injuries, invented new suspicions, and communicated their aggra- 
vated discontent to their constituencies and to each other. So 
that the dispositions with which they now meet their sovereign 
are less conciliatory than those that existed a year ago. Nor are 
they likely to be soothed by the promises of the recent rescript, 
which again commits the fatal blunder of deferring performance 
till concession loses all its grace. Remembering the contemptuous 
(if unofficial) rejection of the Report of the Committee on 
Common Aflairs, previous to the opening of the Seven Days’ War, 
they well know that the argument which has at last bent the 
Emperor Francis Joseph to reluctant concession is a syllogism of 
which the first terms are Sadowa and Skalitz. On the other 
hand, the result of the campaign has brought with it dispositions 
of another sort from which any intelligence but that ot Swabia 
would not be slow to take advantage. ‘he exclusion of Austria 
from the Bund isa tee that the Deutschthum (unless it 


to remember that it is not Germany, but Austri 
the Cabinet of Vienna will no longer inner the reproach of Pa 
Pesth, Prague, and Agram to dreams of Hapsburg dominion 
Frankfort. Then, as significant symptoms reveal contingencies of 
Austrian oe anarchy, and dissolution, the H i 
will be anxious to dc their part in staying the crumbling edifices 
of the Empire. For, if not precisely loyal to the family of Hapsb 
they are me to the necessity which binds them to the Im re 
House. Should Baron Beust persuade his new master to govern 
the Kingdom by law instead of bayonets, a people so conserya. 
tive as the Magyars of historic sentiment and habit, so full of 
generous and transcendental impulses, will not wish to place the 
crown of St. Stephen on the brows of a stranger. Fortunate} 
for Austria, there is yet time for wisdom. ‘The Swabian Tarqui 
may yet secure the remnant of the Sibyl’s books. But if the 
proffered prize be now refused, it is possible that that Hungary 
which the Hapsburgs have ruled for three hundred years may 
to the sceptre of the Danubian Hohenzollerns, and that the Festi 
of the Imperial House may close with Francis Joseph’s ill-starred 
and unlamented name. 


REVIEWS. 


QUEVEDO.* 


yg -w- was evidently a time when every lover of what was 
called wit was more or less familiar with the Visions of 
Quevedo. The Spanish satirist stood high among those writers who 
go into the other world to indulge their satirical humour, and, by 
the familiarity with which they treat solemn subjects, acquire a 
reputation for a sort of quasi-profanity which renders them rather 
popular than otherwise in periods like the days of the later 
Stuarts. The book which bore his name, if not for all time, 
was for all nations, and familiarity with its contents was no 
surer indication of even a smattering knowledge of Spanish 
literature than an intimacy with the Quixote of Cervantes, 
From the preface to the translation of his comic works which 
now lies before us, and which was published in 1798, we 
ther that his Visions had long been established as an 
ish book. Shortly after the Restoration of Charles IL. a vyer- 
sion of it was written by the coarse and industrious = i 
L’Estrange, and was doubtless thought very droll and admirably 
wicked by the choice spirits who read _ literature in the days of 
the Merry Monarch. In 1715, we are told, this performance reached 
its eleventh edition. Shortly afterwards a new translation was 
undertaken on the foundation of that of L’Estrange, which, on 
the ground that it “rejected his quaintness and vulgarity, and 
conveyed the sense and humour of the original with equal spirit 
and propriety, and more elegance and simplicity of expression,” was 
—— in the Edinburgh edition of 1798, which comprised 
other comical works by the same author, translated some sixty 
years before by one Mr. Pineda. 

Wonderful is the mutability of things. The Edinburgh edition 
of Quevedo, which may be considered as the recognized representa- 
tive of the original in this country, just as Urquhart and Cotton are 
the acknowledged representatives of Rabelais and Montaigne, was 
Yeo put fo with the view of presenting in an accep 
shape the works of an author whose popularity had been firmly 
established in England for upwards of a century; and now, after 
a lapse of less than seventy years, the very name of Quevedo is all 
but forgotten by the reading public of Great Britain. An English- 
man, eyen of culture above the average, would no more scruple to 
confess that he had never heard of Quevedo than to avow his 
ignorance of some half-dozen of the minor dramatists who 
flourished in the golden age of the Spanish theatre. We there- 
fore feel that we are giving information when we state that, 
according to the current Si phies, Francisco Gomez de 
Quevedo was born of good family at Villanueva de los Infantes, 
in the year 1580. He lost his nts at an early age, and when 
he left the University of Alcala, he was master of the Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, Arabic, French, and Italian tongues, and was 
moreover a Bachelor of Theology, and a Graduate in Civil and 
Canon Law. He associated with the highest persons in the State, 
till, in consequence of a duel, in which he killed his adversary, he 
retired to Naples, where he enjoyed the patronage of the Duke of 
Ossuna, the Viceroy, who entrusted him with diplomatic missions 
to Milan, Venice, and Turin. Restored to favour at the Court of 
Philip IIL, he was decorated with the Order of St. James, and 
received a pension of 400 ducats; but the fall of the Duke of 
Ossuna involved his own, and he was exiled to his estates, 
where he amused himself with literary occupation. On the ac- 
cession of Philip IV., in 1621, he returned to Court, where he was 
highly favoured by the all-powerful Olivarez, who made him 
Secretary to the King, and offered to make him Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Ambassador at Genoa. ‘These offers he refused, 
preferring to serve his patron by writing, for one of the costly fétes 
with Which Olivarez entertained the King, a comedy abounding 
with satires against marriage. It is said that, by way of re- 
venging themselves for this attack on the sacred institution, 
the ladies of the Court compelled him, at the age of fifty-two, 
to marry a lady connected with the highest families of Aragon. 


gravitate meanwhile to Bavaria or Prussia) must now condescend 


* The Works of Don Francisco de Quevedo, translated from the Spanish. 
Edinburgh: Mendall & Son. 1793. 
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a short duration and unhappy; and the | can still get on pretty well with our Horace in one hand and our 
ee which it is attributed, and which was entitled Quien | Pope in the other. But it is not so with the translation of 
muente, medra mas (He who lies best thrives best), is lost. Quevedo. Here there are inaccuracies totally distinct from 
vend verses written by Quevedo against the abuses of the | Intentional deviations ; and, what is remarkably characteristic of 
Government, and slipped under the King’s napkin at table, brought the spirit of the age in which it was written, they seem less the 
down upon him, it is said, the vengeance of Olivarez; he was result of ignorance than of an honest conviction that, so long as 
we the middle of the night, and carried toa Royal convent a translator produced a pleasant book, fidelity to the original was 
= most inclement partof the kingdom, where he lived for four not worth a moment’s consideration. 
in a state of the utmost privation. On the fall of the We do not willin ly encumber our pages with extracts in a 
Minister he was recalled to the Court, through the influence of language so little read as Spanish ; but we could not otherwise ex- 
erful friends; but his constitution was completely shattered, | plain, with reference to Guovede, the extent of inaccuracy to 
va after ishing for about two years, he died in 1645. which a translator of the old school might allow himself to go. 
For the accuracy of these facts, which have never perhaps been | The following passage is from El Suefto de las Calaveras :— 


<sically sifted, we do not intend to vouch; the story of the mar- | 11. suetios, dice Homero, que son de Jppiter 
a suspicious, and one would like to know who were the | lugar, que 2 han de yr asi, ate poe ee Eee, 
’ on whose decision Quevedo’s reputation for extraordinary piadosas, 6 los suefian Reyes y grandes Seiiores, como se colige del doctistmo 
judges +» was based. But at any rate they serve to give a notion y admirable Propereio en estos versos : 
of the social status of the man, who seems to have led an active | Nec tu sperne piis venientia somnia portis ; 
life, and to have been sasty implicated in the politics of his day ; | Cum pia venerunt somnia pondus habent. 

ie those of his works with which we are best acquainted — Digolo 4 proposito, que tengo por caido del cielo uno que ya tuve estas 
denote that familiarity with the Latin poets generally, and that noches pasadas, habiendo cenado los ojos con el libro del Dante; lo qual faé 


‘ous pieces, which occupy the largest section, and are mostly 
of a religious ‘character ; his poems, which are classed by Spanish vestighn 


the Visions have been extracted. It is on the third division alone | Et pavido cernit inclusum corde tribunal. 


; Dreams, especially those of sovereigns and princes, are by Homer said to 
common head; and these, in one case, are separated from each other | — from Jove, if the matter of them be pious and important, and it is 
ikewise the judgment of the celebrated Propertius, that good dreams coming 
| from above have their weight, and ought to be credited. And truly | agree 
with him in the case of a dream I had last night. As I was reading a 
~ ag “ " “ep = discourse concerning the end of the world, I fell asleep over the book, and 
commencements and by modifying conclusions, l’'rench and English | dyeamed of the Last Judgment, a thing which, in the house of a poet, is scarce 
translators have produced a symmetrical-looking book, which in | admitted so much as in a dream. This fancy brought into my mind a passage 
point of form may almost be called original. We meanoriginal as far | trom Claudian :—That ali creatures dream at night of what they have heard 
as the French are concerned ; for, turning to a very ill-printed little | 4M4 seen in the day, as the hound dreams of hunting the hare, 
book, entitled Les Visions de Dom Francisco de Quevedo, pro- | Passing over minor flaws—such, for instance, as the total di 
fessedly translated from the Spanish by Sieur de la Geneste, and | of Quevedo’s reference to two passages of Homer instead of one— 
lished at Rouen in 1678, and comparing the Edinburgh book | even those readers who simply bogyle through the Spanish, with 
Poth with this and the Spanish, we arrive at the conclusion that | the aid of a little French and less italian, will be able to detect a 
the English translator was much more familiar with the Sieur | degree of slovenliness that is truly marvellous. Dante is not 
than with the Dom. The arrangement of the materials, and the | mentioned at all, but his book is replaced by some vague “‘ discourse 
headings to the Visions, are precisely the same in the French and | concerning the end of the world.” Poor Petromus Arbiter is 
English versions, and the omissions in both are generally made on | struck otf the record altogether, one of his lines being omitted and 
the same principle. the other given to Claudian, to whom, by the way, Quevedo him- 
The so-called “ Visions” are seven in number, and the English | self seems to have made a somewhat random reference, as any 
headings are as follow :—1. The Alguazil or Catchpole possessed. | one will concede who will glance at the preface of the second 
z. Of Death and her Empire; 3. Of the Last Judgment; 4. Of | book, De Raptu Proserpine. In all these inaccuracies Geneste is 
oe | Fools; 5. Of the World; 6. Of Hell; 7. Of Hell Re- | the leader, and when the Englishman departs a little from the 
formed. To trace these to the Spanish pieces from which they | French, he usually gets a little further from the Spanish likewise. 
are extracted requires some degree of labour; the order being | Geneste, however, substitutes “ ee ” for * Dante,” where 
altogether different, and the titles sometimes furnishing no guide | the Englishman puts no name at 
whatever. ‘Thus to the Vision of the “Last Judgment” cor- However, notwithstanding these grave defects, we are not sure 
nds “The Dream of the Skulls” (El Suefio de lasCalaveras); | that the current translation of Quevedo’s Visioxs is not quite 
to that of “Hell,” the “Pigsties of Pluto” (Las Zahurdas de | good enough for the English reader. It is vigorously written, 
Pluto); to “Hell Reformed,” “The Busybody, the Duenna, | racy and spirited, testifying a love of the subject with which 
and the Tale-bearer” (El Entremetido, la Uuena y el Soplon). | it will scarcely inspire these who peruse its’ pages; and its 
Even when the original piece is discovered, a new labour begins | extreme coarseness, not always warranted by the original, shows 
for him who would collate the Quevedo of Edinburgh with the | a command over the resources of our language which will be 
satirist of Spain. Strictly regarding the old-fashioned proverb, | certainly admired by the only class who will look at it at 
which teaches us that “Brevity is the soul of wit,” one grand | all. A continuous contemplation of the infernal regions and 
ject of the adapter is to reduce the narratives and discourses | their torments as a source of fun will be in itself suflicient 
re him to the least possible compass. Not only whole passages, | to seal the volume to all but a minute portion of the public. 
but whole incidents, are omitted ; and the studious reader, who has | Certain we are that a truthful version the so-called Visions 
ascertained that two or three pages of the two books correspond | would be altogether intolerable. Even in the very abridged form 
roughly to each other, will possibly have to skip three or four leaves | im which they are presented by the Knglish and French adapters, 
of solid Spanish before he arrives at the place corresponding to the they are tedious te the last degree; and though the volume in 
next English paragraph. After brevity, the nextobject of theadapter | which they are comprised contains less than three hundred by no 
is to talk in a strain perfectly familiar to the English reader, and to | means closely-printed pages, it is hard work to get through them. 
this end he allows himself entirely to forget the nation and period  Quevedo professes to regard men and women of every sort and 
of the author. Thus, for a symbol of comimonness he points to the | condition as mere impostors. He hasa special hatred for the doctors 
Ratcliffe Highway ; he summons an ofiender before the Lord | and the lawyers, and he unmasks them by pretending to see them 
Mayor; and on his list of tyrants he places Oliver Cromwell. It | on the Day of Judgment, or in the Internal Regions, or in the 
is needless to observe that by this’ free and easy method all the | Realm of Death—that is to say, under preternatural cireum- 
Value of Quevedo as an illustrator of Spanish manners is utterly | stances which cause the disguises afforded by mundane con- 
destroyed. ventionalities to drop off of their own accord. Probably a 
_, Here, however, the inaccuracy of the translator does not stop. If | cultivated Spaniard fiuds charms in his style which are not to be 
it did, the English “ Visions” might fairly be called “imitations” | appreciated by many foreigners, and to which perhaps his high 
of Quevedo, as the name “Imitations of Horace” is given to certain | reputation in his own country is to be ascribed ; but to an Eng- 
satires by Pope, who, while following the outline presented by the | lishman, and we suspect to a l'renchman likewise, the uniformity 


Latin poet, liberally renders, for instance, of his subject and ot his manner of treatment is really oppressive. 
Romulus et Liber Pater et cum Castore Pollux ‘The same vices, the same foibles, the same professions are lashed 
in this patzi apr ay over and over again with the very same scourge, till at last one 
: begins to think that the later visions are but the earlier visions 
> and Henry, now the fount of fame, rewritten. Of the invention that we find in the Inferno of Dante 

Virtuous Alfred, @ more sacred name. there is not a trace. All the transgressors, after they have crowd 


Freely os the poet of Twickenham treats his predecessor, we | past the dreamer, are hurried into perdition in ee 
: B 


of his time. Moreover, translations from Epictetus and Phocyli ‘oeta es cosa dificultosa creer ee 
and imitations of Anacreon, appear on the vist of his en mi por la razon que ‘al 
ire works of Quevedo fall into three Fivisione—his oie a. oo que todos los animales suefian de noche eomo sombras 
that his European reputation is founded. Ut the serious or poet y r the 7 . 
— — to say, although Quevedo is chiefly renowned | to follow the Spanish, which oery would not only have sought : 
as the author of the Visions, there is no such book in the Spanish ' difficul vould | oes not offer the slightest idiomatic 
panish | ulty, but would have collated the Lat 
language, nor does the composition of such a book ever seem to | added references for the benefi eee oe 
| have entered the mind of the author. The matter of the Visions | to our Edinburgh Reads. bi efit of the reader. Let us now turn 
is indeed to be found in the comie works of Quevedo, but it is | lation ”:— where we shall find the following “ trans- : 
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possible; and the reader is invited to witness with a coarse laugh 
their sins, their terrors, and their torments. With all his faults, 
the English translator allows his readers to learn what Quevedo’s 
“ visions ” were, and that is all they need care to know. 
The surprise that a writer who was so severely handled for his 
litical eflusions was able, when the Spanish Inquisition was in full 
‘orce, to 
utterly shocking to persons of religious sensibility, will greatly 
diminish on a little reflection. The profanity of Quevedo consists 
in the jocular familiarity with which he treats subjects usually 
approached with reverence; but he merely uses these subjects as 
means to an end; so that, although hypocritical devotees come in 
for his censure as well as other sinners, there is not in his Visions 
the least trace of a sneer at the Church itself, or of a wish to shake 
its foundations by means of ridicule. He merely uses his devils 
as instruments in assailing moral culpability, and the easy 
terms on which he stands with the celestial and infernal hosts 
may be compared with that occasionally adopted by Puritanical 
divines. A rigid Nonconformist who devoutly believes that John 
Bunyan wrote under the immediate inspiration of heaven may 
allow himself to laugh at the comical names that occur in the 
course of the Pilgrim’s Progress, and to recognise the sly humour 
of which they are the index; and it is highly probable that a 
grave Inquisitor might be found chuckling over the oddities 
of Quevedo. But the comparison must not be pushed too 
far. The general character of Quevedo’s life and works forbids 
us to believe that, with all his orthodoxy, he was what any class 
of religionists would have considered a holy man, and it would be 
unfair to say this of the Puritanical humourists. 

The first volume of the Edinburgh edition of Quevedo is occu- 
pied with the “ Visions.” The remaining two are appropriated toa 
novel of some length, which he wrote under the title of “ El 
Grand Tacaiio” (the Great Sharper); another novel, recording 
the exploits of an eccentric Spanish gentleman, who locks himselt 
up all day and spends his nights in seeking adventures ; and some 
smaller pieces. We may remark, that to the second novel, called 
in English the “Night Adventurer,” there seems to be no equi- 
valent in the collected works of Quevedo (Madrid, 1791) to 
which we have referred in the composition of this article. 


BLACKIE’S HOMER.* 


SURVEY, within our limits, of a work of such dimensions 
as Professor Blackie’s Homer and the Iliad allows no margin 
for “ ambages ” or “exordia.” And truly the digestion, — 
achieved, of some seventeen hundred octavo pages ought to furnis 
material for criticism from within, and to obviate the need of recur- 
rence to external sources. The plan of his work may be briefly stated. 
A volume of Homeric dissertations, and another of “ Notes on the 
fliad,” flank on either side two bulky volumes of translation, the 
metre of which one might designate as Chapman’s fourteen-syllable 
verse, if the structure of Professor Blackic’s verse were not so 
much better regulated than that of his Elizabethan predecessor 
that they are not to be named in the same category. This 
choice of metre has been the result of a conviction that there are 
but two paths for the Homeric translator who would retain “ the 
plainness of Homeric phrase without baldness, its familiarity with- 
out vulgarity, and its natural ease without affected majesty— 
namely, either a simple and not over-refined heroic verse, blank 
or couplet, or some ballad-measure calculated. to preserve the 
directness and simplicity of the ballad without the occasional 
carelessness, coarseness, and meanness of that style.” And he gives 
a sound reason for preferring, as most akin to his original, this 
latter class of verse, in that it is the characteristic of the Iliad 
that it is the work of a wandering popular minstrel (do:di¢), and not 
of a cultivated epopceist ; but he is not on such sure ground, to our 
thinking, when he postpones to his chosen metre that of Locksley 
Hail, on account of its being untried to any large extent, and that 
of Scott’s yo coma on account of its “fatal facility.” The 
measure of Locksley Halli awaits Mr. Gladstone’s leisure for full 
= of its applicability to Homer, though the foretaste we have 
ad of it justities a favourable p e. And as to the objection- 
ableness of the metre of the Lord of the Isles, we should have said 
that it lies rather in a culture and grace uncongenial to the simpler 
and less wrought Homeric verse than in the fatal facility which, 
doubtless since Professor Blackie’s going to press, Mr. Conington 
has shown in his neid may be avoided by the resolute hand of a 
master. Perhaps, however, the claims of competing measures 
ean only be adjusted on Mr. Worsley’s principle, that that is a 
translator’s best metre which he can 9 best. If so, a 
fourteen-syllable is the metre for Professor Blackie. His prose 
style shows an inexhaustible fluency which must be a godsend 
to a speaker or lecturer, but which might be the better for curb- 
ing. His dissertations display such fertility of illustration, and 
such a copia verborum, that we are inwardly thankful he has not 
taken a retainer to make the worse case appear the better on 
Homeric topics. Happily he has taken the anti-sceptical side in 
the Homeric controversy, and if he does not reinforce with many 
novel arguments the stout phalanx of English scholars which has 
wp to this time stood firm against German attempts to resolve 
omer into any number of rhapsodists, he has at any rate reset 
the old arguments with a gilding of illustrative comment that is 


* Homer and the Iliad. By John Siuart Blackie, F.R.S.E., Professor of 
Greek in Sarre ot Edinburgh. hdinburgh: Edmonston and 


ur forth with perfect impunity a series of descriptions | 


not merely ornamental and lively, but oftentimes telling ang 
corroborative. Thus, on the vexed question of interpolations, hg 
coincides with the concisely-put arguments of Mr. Hayman j 
his preface to the Odyssey. “Special interpolations,” wits 
this new champion, “as in the case of any other ancient 

muy, nay ought to be willingly allowed, and others may be 
reasonably suspected”; but it is not proved that the 

of the poem, as we now have it, hang inorganicall together 
so as to indicate a diverse authorship; and “the mighty gaps and 
commissures,” which the keen eye of Wolf fixed upon, are after 


| all only superficial scratches, and one or two small cracks, whi 


neither shake the cohesion of the parts, nor annihilate the unj of 


_ the plan” (I. 244). Professor Blackie is right, too, in maintain. 


ing, as against Mr. Grote, that an Achilleid expanded into ay 
Thad need not presume diverse authorship; and his argument 
from novelists publishing their three-volume novels in month} 
parts, to the detriment of the unity and proportion of the whole, is 
decidedly ingenious. To some such theory as that Homer, jn 
his minstrel capacity, enlarged his plan as he went on, and 
seems to ignore in one part what he had brought prominently 
forward in another, is referable the oft-quoted flaw in the struc. 
ture of the Iliad, that Pyloemenes is made to rea pear on the 
scene after he is dead (Il. V. 576, Il. XIII. 658). With this the 
Professor deals in the only way in which a common-sense critic 
can deal with such objections. Modern writers sometimes nod, 
We did not doubt the oneness of Thackeray when, in the 
first edition of Esmond, one of the hero's family was made to 
stand alive on the battlements of his ancestral home, aitho 
the author had killed him off in a previous chapter. Earlier 
in his volume of Dissertations, Professor Blackie furnishes 
a good answer to the prosaic argument which has been put 
forward by Paley, that the Iliad must be a part and nota 
whole, because nine years are over in silence, and the 
reader steps into the action only in the tenth year of the war, 
He contrasts it with the great Persian epic by Firdusi, which 
falls far below Homer, because his poem in treatment becomes a 
history, whereas in Homer's Iliad historical materials are always 
discriminatingly and poetically handled :— 

The old Meonian minstrel had the painter’s eye to know that not the 
history of a series of wars, but the —— adventures arising out of war, 
supply the true materials for art. He wisely, when standing on the firm 
basis of traditional reality, chose an episode of the Trojan war for the sub- 
ject of his great poem, not that war itself; while Firdusi, by his patriotic 
but unwise ambition, to give historic completeness to the general scheme of 
his great work, could produce genuine poetic effect only in the subordinate 
parts.—(I. 52.) 

On the whole, Professor Blackie’s support of the conservative 
side of the Homeric question consists less in novelty of 
than in good use of extensive reading and able marshalling 
facts and authorities. One of his few novel points is the plausible 
discovery that the rhythm of Homer as a popular co.dg is founded 
on the couplet, triplet, and quatrain, and to this discovery Kochly 
appears to have some claim, though his theory is pressed 80 
hard as to have little kinship to the Professor's more temperate 
views. In a champion, however, accuracy is a more important 
virtue than ingenuity, and there are few of Professor Blackie’s 
positions which can be easily stormed. He is right in contemni 
as Clinton did, the argument from etymology (p. 65); right im 
basing Homer's personality on the double fact of a great poem 
demanding a great author, and of the constans opinio in Greece 
that Homer was that author (p. 81); and right in inferring, 
from an early epic school in Greece, the existence of 
its great Corypheeus, the comparative magnitude of whose 
works, when set beside those of the early epic school, indi- 
cates the higher intellectual stature of the author of the Tiad. 
In truth, the first volume is a very serviceable résumé of the 
whole subject. Barring some prolixity in subdivisions, as where 
he lays down fifteen leading laws of epic, only three or four 
of which he brings to bear, and from the survey of which our 
mind runs off to the proverbial divisions of a Scotch discourse; 
barring also what in an English professor would seem less than 
dignified, a style that riots in such phrases as “ erudite squinting 
and bookish ophthalmia,” “ warty-nosed old Titans,” and “ young 
gentlemen ” wanting “ bristle on their beards ”—there is nothing 
to prevent it, a and retrenched, working up into 4 
useiul Homeric man 

But the opening of the second volume brings us again to 
metres, and invites us to consider the Professor's success with the 
metre which he has chosen. The state of the case seems 10 
be this. ‘I'he literary world has accepted Lord Derby’s blank- 
verse Iliad because it unites faithfulness and spirit with 
a thorough knowledge of the instrument he employs. He 
fairly overshadows Cowper. So, should a version of the Iliad 
in heroic couplets arise, exhibiting Pope’s skill without = 
disregard for what is or is not Homer, candour would plead 
for its acceptance also. Chapman’s Homer is unsatisfactory by 
reason of its interlarding of conceits. Now Professor Blackie has, 
so to speak, elected to stand in Chapman's shoes. Has he then, 
in entering the same field, avoided the error of the Elizabethan 
translator, and kept clear of other faults near akin to it? Into this 
inquiry the Professor’s quotation of the phrase “ fatal facility, 
4 propos of another ballad metre, unavoidably thrusts itself. ith 
all its improvements as to rhythmical structure, the fourteen- 
syllable verse, as remodelled by the Edinburgh Greek Professor, 
is vulnerable at this very point, and rot less so on account also 


the ease with which, unless under strong repression, it admits 
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<traneo r within its limits. For instance, we imagine 

that the tna of rhyme and metre must have been pretty 

strong When Professor Blackie was led into translating ‘cicoow 

-a,in VI. 217, “nineteen days and one ”—an arithmetical com- 

be to which most poets would have preferred “ twice ten,” 

cast could not be content with the simple twenty. The fact is, 

this 7 aire is too roomy. It lures translators into excursions 
warranted by the text. We do not speak of such justifiable 

expatiations as this from Il. I. 481-3 :-— 


le in the sounding sail, like a blast in the furnace red, 
ayer moa the strong keel cleft the wave with rushing sound, 
And the swift ship ran like a courier man, through the purple deep profound. 


in the third verse, fairly suggests the 
— and the italicized words in the first verse unfold the 
regnant sense of zpijorv, Which combines the ideas of “ burn- 
fe” and “blowing.” But, giving full credit to such poetic 
renderings, what are we to say to such translations as— 
ob yap tywy’ Ere div. (I. 296); 
I was not born to sink that thou might’st learn to float. 
abrix’ Eacera (I. 583); 

And Teaven shall smile when Jove, far-flashing god, hath ceased to frown. 
ob’? pala Tod Exdepyor 
aiyéyow. (XXII. 220-1); 

Not e’en tho’ Phebus crook his knees, and his down-bowed body fling, 

With suppliant face to sue the grace of the egis-bearing King. 
Mpuipow rixecow. (XXIL. 453); 


Sure in red battle’s mart 
Some evil is eheapened for our house. 


We can only say that they are in fact Victorian and not Elizabethan 
Chapmanisms, illustrating the wide range of Bulaamic self-deceit, 
and the blindness of even able men to faults in themselves which 
they see with the utmost clearness in others. Something of this 
unchecked tendency to import into the translation unwarranted 
images and ideas pervades even the best passages of Mr. Blackie’s 
translation. Among these we reckon~ his version of the famous 
nification of Prayers in the Ninth Book, 502-12 [kai ydo te 
Atrai—Bragbeig |:— 
Prayers are the daughters of great Jove: a limping race be they : 
Wrinkled their faces and their cowering eyes they turn away 
With slant regard: in the dark track of Até’s march they go, 
She stout and sturdy-limbed doth march, and with her post of woe 
Runs on amain, and scatters pain o’er all the groaning land. 
The limping Prayers come up behind, and heal with helping hand. 
And whoso fears those maids divine, of mighty Jove the daughters, 
His ery they hear, and from his eyne they wipe the tearful waters. 
But the stiff-hearted man, whose ear no soft entreaty knows, 
He at the throne of Jove has them his powerful pleading foes, 
That Ate’s wrath may sow his path with harm where’er he gocs. 
Vol. ii. p. 294. 
This is in the main truthful and F cas We may doubt the 
warranty of the “post of woe”; and there is certainly nothing in 
the Greek about “wiping away tears” in vy. 509, though the 
notion is not so very alien to rovde wéy’ Gvnoay; while in v. 512 
the sowing of the path is a figure perhaps justified by dy’ tresda 
in the text, although we lose the idea of retribution which a&roriey 
gave us in the Greek. 
Another good specimen may be quoted from the Thirteenth 
Book [137-42, mep |i— 
Even as from a hill when rolls a huge round stone, 
Which from the craggy brow the torrent shook into the vale, 
Splitting the mountain’s jointed frame with the might of its watery flail ; 
Rolls the huge rock, and leaps and bounds, and bounds and leaps again, 
At every shock the wood resounds ; it springs and springs amain, 
And smokes along and hurries down, and thunders to the plain ; 
halts, &c. &c. 


Here, no doubt, ciorirw du8pp in v. 140 is handled somewhat 
boldly ; but we are far from saying that it isnot a happy audacity, 

» if we except a somewhat strained attempt to realize the 
regular course designed in dovadiwe Hie the general effect 
is good and Homeric. It is not, however, uncommon to light 
upon where a good deal of what is in the translation is 
not in the Greek, and much that has place in the Greek has none 
in the translation. We might cite, had we space, the simile of 
the bird purveying for her young in IX. 322-7, or of the fire de- 
vouring the forest, XIV, 394-91, as illustrations of this. But we 
must find room to note what, Professor Blackie’s arguments not- 
withstanding, we deem a decided blemish in his versification—to 
wit, his occasional overriding of the o¢tosyllabic cesura. It will 
be of no avail to quote Spenser’s custom of dividing his Alexandrian 
by seven and five, when such lines as 

And in the seales two fates of stiff- | outstretching death he — 


Wrinkled their faces, and their cow | ering eyes they turn ee 
503. 

have provoked irresistible remembrance of the fashion in which 
hymns in village churches used at one time to be divided, (e.g. 
And love thee bet-ter than before,” “ My poor poll-uted 
heart,” and so forth), and introduced a sense of variety very dif- 
ferent to that which the Professor intended. Admitting fully 
the spirit and vigour which the fourteen-syllable verse, in Pro- 
Blackie’s better handling, throws into Homeric translation, 


we cannot but think that it would have run quite as well and un- 
flaggingly without this questionable variety. On the other hand, 
amongst his successes, it were unjust not to name his skill in dis- 
cerning and reproducing Greek triplets, and his av happy 
use of sectional rhymes at the fourth and eighth les. 

As regards the fourth volume, which consists of notes, it seems 
ungracious to counsel retrenchment, and yet, we are suaded, it 
would enhance the author's reputation. ‘To go no further than the 
269th verse of Book I., we have thirty-three lines of note 
to show that, in the phrase i€ ding yalnc, ain is not de- 
rived from Apis. A lesson might be learnt here from Paley, 
who, in three lines of his commentary, tells not only what the 
derivation is not, but also what it is, dé. On VI. 326, yédor 
we find‘a note telling us simply that we don’t 
know what the text means; yet, without any note, most people 
would take it to refer to Paris being in the sulks about his un- 
reer in Troy. In the same book, v. 506-11, we believe 

?-rofessor Blackie might have let vopdy iamwy remain “ the pasture 
of the mares,” such a sense being not out of keeping with the 
usual attractions of Paris. And when, on yAaveame (L 206) and 
Bowme (I. 551), we find sound philological knowledge com- 
bined with distinctions between the “mild hilarity of English 
blue eyes” and the fierce brightness of some light eyes in the 
Last of the Barons, and differences between “the large, full, 
deep liquid eyes of a stupid but motherly ” cow, and “the small, 
meagre, pink eye” which is introduced as their antithesis, we 
think it high time to suggest curtailment, in the interest of what 
is really valuable. For there are some really able and careful 
notes, such as those upon ancient armour (III. 328, p. 139, vol. iv. 
and the Homeric House (VI. 242, p. 191, tbid.), as well as 
those on the Homeric divinities ; ‘whilst the geographical notes, 
arising out of the catulogue of the ships (pp. 68-126), with the 
accompanying map, are a more compact and serviceable contri- 
bution to the geography of Homer than any we know of in 
English. In some form or other much of this work “ deserves 
to live.” But it is too bulky. What is good may sometimes 
go unnoticed, or even be stifled, in a crowd. 


THE CANON OF THE HUMAN FIGURE.* 


i is of the utmost importance to insist upon a greater or less 
breadth of debateable ground being kept clear between the 
respective domains of science and art. To whatever extent we 
may succeed in harmonizing them in their processes or their laws, 
we must never forget that in their ends they are essentially dis- 
tinct. The end of science is to teach the mind, the end of art is to 
gratify the taste. As a handmaid to art, science may be brought 
in to define and regulate what primarily rested upon feeling, 
as well as to supply in some respects a fixed standard where‘ 
all would otherwise be left to the caprices of fancy. But truth 
in science and truth in art are so far from being identical, 
that the one may be made to stifle or supplant the other. 
In the case of music, we see indeed the laws of exact science 
brought to bear upon the rudimentary instinct of harmony, and 
the phenomena of sound interpreted by the abstract properties of 
numbers. To what extent is this possible or legitimate in the 
case of the less abstract or more material of the arts—those 
which address, not the ear, but the eye? Attempts as strenuous 
have been made to come at some fixed rule or standard of pro- 
portion in the plastic arts, which may regulate, if not supersede, 
the intuitive or unconscious sense which must from the first have 
guided the eye and hand of the painter or the statuary. In 
the rules of linear perspective, science has indeed found a geo- 
metrical agent, so to say, for holding the hand of the artist 
when engaged in his task of representing the features of nature. 
And that geometric code is not less mathematically fixed and 
absolute than the laws of harmony itself. How far then is 
it to be thought possible to attain to any analogous scale or 
standard of symmetry as regards the proportions of the human 
body? The problem here is one of complexity and difficulty 
enough to daunt all but that indefatigable class of speculators 
who are perpetually squaring the circle, or duplicating the cube. 
The latest of these is Mr. William W. Story, who, in his new 
canon of the human figure, seems confident of having laid down 
a code of proportions not much less absolute and exact—as it is 
assuredly not much less complex and exacting for the student— 
than the method of counterpoint. 

Since there is nothing really new under the sun, we must not 
be surprised to behold the last American novelty in philosophy or 
art dug Hy cut and dry out of the archaic mysteries of the 
Cabala. We cannot pretend to follow Mr. Story in his deference 
to the occult lore of the Sepher Jezirah or the great Agrippa. 
As regards the unfathomable values which he delights to find in 
the properties of numbers or the combinations of digits, we may 
refer the curious reader for any number and variety of su 
arithmetical puzzles to any Junior Optime of his acquaintance. 
For ourselves we prefer to skip, as we are considerately invited to 
do, the opening chapter upon the arcana of the Pentegram and 
the etkosaedron, as well as the Scriptural argument touching the 
mystic efficacy of the square of twelve as the “measure of a 
man.” ‘The historic portions of the work contain matter more 
akin to ordinary minds, and show signs of serious reading and 
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eziticel ability. Before introducing his own fine-drawn system of | Vinci from the crude and vague reports of Pliny and Vitryy; 


rtion, the writer gives a brief but comprehensive summary 
ef the attempts of those who have led the way in tentative theories 
of this kind. 

The earliest written record that we possess of a canon or 
standard of the human proportions is contained in an old 
Sanscrit MS., Sidpi Sastri, “of the Fine Arts.” In this the figure 
is divided into 480 parts, of which 1 
55 to the face. The body is not divided equally at the pubes, as 
in more recent scales; the portion above that point being taken at 
258 parts, while that below it to the sole is but 222. Thus the 
legs are very short and the trunk very long. 
fraction less than one-seventh of the whee. Mr. Story justly 
calls attention to the fact that in the development of art the pro- 
portions of the lower limbs constantly increase. We have here the 
shortest figure given by any scale. The next canons of which we 
have any knowledge are those found upon the monuments of 
Egypt. Innumerable instances were met with by Lepsius of finished 
paintings and sculptures in which the divisions marked off by the 
artist remained incised upon the stone, or were readily discernible 
under the paint. The British Museum contains several such 

imens. The whole series can be readily referred to three dis- 
tinct types, or standards, in which the law of development above 
referred to is to be traced. The earliest of these canons was found 
in a tomb at Memphis, the date of which is about 3000 years B.C. 
In it the body is fivided into six foot-lengths; the upper part of 
the head, however, from the line of the eyebrows, rising above the 
seale. A second seems to have come in under the twelfth dynasty. 
This was in principle but a fuller or more detailed expansion 
of the first, each foot-length being subdivided into three parts, a 
nineteenth part being added to make up the portion of the head 
above the eyebrows. For sitting figures the same scale gives 
15 or 154 squares. The figure of Thothmes III., about 1500 
B.c., on a wooden tablet in the British Museum, engraved in 
Lepsius’s Auswahl, is enclosed in a diagram of fifteen squares. 
The standing figure of the daughter of his brother, Thothmes IL, 
copied by Mr. Bonomi in Egypt, and placed side by side with the 
former in that ,gentleman’s pamphlet upon Mr. Gibson’s canon, 
is inscribed in nineteen squares exactly. Mr. Story, mistak- 
ing Mr. Bonomi’s meaning, has, we see, taken the two figures 
as forming parts of the same group, besides following his error in 
referring them to Amunopth II. In the tablet of Usurbur, under 
the same dynasty, about 1800 B.c. (Brit. Mus. Cat. 579), also en- 
graved inthe Auswah/, a series of figures are drawn, some to 19 parts, 
some to 18} of the scale. The figures of Penishum, his wife, and 
son, from a tomb at El Kab, under Thothmes LI. (Lepsius, 
Denkm. iii. 12), are drawn by the same rule, as is that of 
Amunopth III. received by the goddess Athor (iii. 78). In all 
these the foot occupies 3 squares. The head from the crown to 
the shoulers is divided into 3 by lines drawn at the eyebrows, 
and at the level from the base of the nose to the lower end of the 
ear. From the sole to the bottom of the patella are 5 squares, 
thence to the pubes 5, the arm from the humerus to the knuckles 
giving 74 parts, or 3 faces. A third canon of 2) parts or of 214, 
according to the artistic treatment of the head, came in under the 
Ptolemaic period, and continued down to the Roman Emperors. 
It is described by Diodorus, and is well exemplified in the 
astronomical group of Isis Sothis, given by Lepsius (Denkm. 
iv. 75). Rude as these canons are, we trace sufliciently in 
them the progressive character of the scale from 6 parts in 
the first to 18 or 19 in the second, and to 21 or 22 in the 
third. We are far from sceing the artistic quality of the 
works keep pace with the growth of technical precision. At 
the later stages, as Lepsius was the first to point out, the pure and 
distinctly native type of art began rapidly to pass away. The 
severe simplicity and grandeur of archaic or classic Egypt yielded 
to the imitation of foreign styles and methods incongruous and ill- 
understood. 

It has generally been held till lately that the Greeks derived 
from Egypt their earliest standards of proportion. Mr. Story, 
and those who adhere to this view, omit to take into account 
the influence exerted by Asiatic art upon the mother-countr 
thiough the Greek colonies of the Levant. It is true that bot 
the mythical Dedalus and the more historic Telekles and Theo- 
dorus, whatever their precise date, are said to have studied under 
the priesthood of Egypt. Be this as it may, it is in vain that we 
look either to the oibeie monuments of Greece or to the remains 
of the most perfect period of art for the technical rule or standard 
which guided the hand of her statuaries. No amount of measure- 
ment will give us the canon or principle by which Phidias worked. 
It seems as though, in the freedom of thought and boldness 
of execution, the sense of proportion lay unconscious in the 
master’s mind. Intensity of expression, shown in limb no less 
than in feature, left no room for a more rigid formula than was 
implied in a few simple measures of length. In the great iconic 
system of the Parthenon, where every line was adjusted with a 
view to its harmonic eflect upon the eye, the sculptures were 


‘ regulated throughout by the same principle of perspective which 


dictated the entasis of the column. Viewed apart from its in- 
tended site above the eye, or from its relation to the surrounding 
portions of the design, no figure submits to any rule which the 
callipers can detect. It was not till the perfection of art had 
passed away that the epoch of science in sculpture came in with 
the canon of Polycletus. The precise nature of that canon is not 
easily to be determined. We cannot well get to anything nearer 
than the explanation made out by the ingenuity of. Leonardo da 
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Polycletus, Pliny tells us, first made art erudite or sej 
structing his figures by law (a leye quadam), Screntifi, can. 
Vitruvius, interpreted by Leonardo, he appears to have a.” 
the human body in a square, the entire height being equal to the 
span of the outstretched arms. The intersection of the di 
gives the point of the pubes. One quarter of the side of the 
measures the leg, from the sole to the patella; and thee 
measure from the crown gives the line of the nipples, A om 
drawn with the navel for centre, and half the side of the 

for radius, is touched by the soles of the feet when the legs 
extended to form an equilateral triangle with the base, and } the 
finger tips when the arms are raised to a level with the =< 
These simple dimensions are shown by Leonardo to 
with the natural divisions of the frame into the digit, palm, foot, 
cubit, and passus or stride. Whether they embody or exhaust 
the actual rules of Polycletus or not, they probably come near 
enough to give @ fair idea of his meaning, and they are guf. 
ficiently borne out by practical observation of the living’ frame tp 
justify their general adoption as the sculptor’s simple standard of 
reference. The canon of Polycletus was followed by Lysippus, 
who called the Doryphoros of that artist, his “master.” “But he 
modified it, Pliny tells us, by softening down and attenuating the 
square and massive form by which the earlier school gave dignity to. 
their statues—quadratas veterum staturas permutando. Minute in hig 
imitation of nature, he seems to have qualified his realism by ap 
ideal treatment of proportions. His saying that others made men 
as they were, he as they appeared to be, without being intended 
to go the length of the dictum ascribed to Fuseli, was probably 
designed as a claim on the part of the artist to subordinate the facts 
of nature to a formula of his own. In his practice of dealing with 
the heads and limbs of his figures by an ideal rule, in order to 
throw in an air of elegance and grace, Lysippus was followed by 
Silanion and Euphranor, and his authority may be said to haye 
governed the schools of Greece until the classic period merged in 
that of Christian art. 

Systems of greater complexity have been brought forward in 
more recent times. Upwards of fifty writers upon the sub- 
ject of the canon are enumerated by Mr. Story, some of whose 
schemes he expounds at considerable length, though s 
enough he passes over Albert Durer, the most influential of 
all. Differing, however, as these do in the abstract, their practical 
evalue is virtually much the same. So far as they go beyond the 
simple and primary measures of the body, and trench 
those limits where individuality and expression begin, they be 
come simply a clog upon the freedom of the artist. They 
belong, in fact, far more to the domain of the anatomist or the 
physiologist tham to that of art. Of what use, for instanee, are 
the complex rules of Carl Schmidt and C. G. Carus, founded 
upon the skeleton, to the artist who has to deal essentially with 
the visible contours of the exterior? The scheme of Zeising, 
drawn from the “morphologic ground-law underlying all nature 
and art,” which he traces through music, plants, crystals, animals, 
poetry, ethics, and religion, is far too transcendental for the 
practical needs of the studio, as are also the ingenious and 
equally interesting observations of Dr. F. P. Liharzik upon the 
law of growth in the structure of man in infancy and matunity. 
Giovanni Zahn had shown, long ago, how the human figure 
be drawn in a circle, square, pentagon, and equilateral triangle. 
In his own scheme Mr. Story combines these figures into a 
diagram. A square and a triangle inscribed in a circle and inter- 
sected by the diameter forms the mathematical and cabalistical 
“ symbol of man” :— 

The circle is the world; the triangle is the Trinity ; or divine nature 
enclosed within the world ; or Christ the ideal man, the God in nature ; and 
the cone is his manifestation and establishment according to law in the 
world, 

Out of this portentous formula, which embodies a whole system 
of divinity no less than a scientific canon of art, Mr. Story proceeds 
to develop with mathematical precision the minutest adineasure- 
ments of the frame of man. Not content, like his humbler prede- 
cessors in this transcendental walk, to limit himself to the primary 
or leading points of proportion, he boldly lays down the laws of 
protile and depth with the same exactness as those of the simplest 
lines of length. Not a limb or a muscle but has as strict a measure 
or definition as the relation of the head to the torso, or of the 
foot to the frame at The measurements of parts drawn 
out in his exposition and illustrated in his diagrams are counted 
by hundreds. And most of these are as arbitrary as they are l- 
tricate. Who that knows the difficulty of defining by points and 
lines the infinitely delicate contours and rippling surfaces of humat 
flesh will believe that one and the same mathematical measure 
applies to eighteen dimensions of the body? Amongst these a 
“trom the pit of the neck to the navel, from the armpits to 
root of the hair, from the line of the nipples to the abdomen, from 
the base of the knee to the base of the buttocks, across the 
heads of the humerus,” and the “breadth of the pelvis @ 
woman.” Mr, Story gives us elsewhere, it is true, a scale some 
what different for the two sexes, though he here seems to have 
generalized them into one, He gives us, that is, one ma 
and one general womav. But he drops no hint as to how he would 
modify these with reference to age or individual chaxacter. In 
laying down the girth of the calf, has he regard toa Te 

or toaJuno? At what point has he settled the pelvic 
between a Chloe and a Venus Genetrix? Where is the average 
swell of biceps between a Hercules and an Antinous? We azert 
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, “general tree,” traditionally said to have been 
minded age yg Academy at the lowest period of land- 
ad 04 It was neither oak, elm, willow, nor poplar, but so 

actly the type of every one that the student was saved the unphi- 
bt eal expedient of going to the woods to study nature for him- 
crt? his te Story’s pride in his new formula that he is confident 
ebie able to repeat by its aid the feat of Telekles and 
¢ tae nh So perfectly had those artists brought themselves to 
io by rule, that the half of a Pythian Apollo was made by one 
ws rth at Samos, and the other half by his fellow sculptor at 
Ephesus, the two halves agreeing, when brought together, as 
cael as if they had been the work of one hand. We shall 

¢ shortly to hear of an art manufactory from which heads, 

limbs, and torsos are to be turned out as accurately fitting each 
other as the parts of a repeatin rifle made by the patent of the 
thor’s countryman, Colonel Colt. Only let it be understood that 
this is not art, but science, or, more properly speaking, handicraft. 
If sculpture is to be @ thing of square and callipers, not a thing of 
thought, feeling, and expression, Mr. Story’s invention may be ex- 
cted to rank him at the head of his profession. In a mechanical 
like ours, it is not unreasonable to count upon a brisk and growing 
ular demand for machine-made art. e, for ourselves, prefer 

to take as some test at least of the value of a ay device, 
the kind of work we happen to see turned out by it. There 
have been of late on view in London a Bacchus and an Ariadne, 
of which we will say no more than that we believe them to 

‘ve us the most faithful and exact exponents possible of the 
entific scheme embodied in the new canon. There are no doubt 
plenty of people to admire and patronize works done in this style. 
‘A mathematical precision of form will do more than make up with 
them for any lack of spirit and life. Did not Greek taste come 
to prize the technical and modish schools of Argos and Sicyon 
before the free and noble art of the Parthenon? Did not Lysippus 
and Myron rank higher than Phidias? It was no doubt believed 
at one time that Buileau’s rules had ushered in the true golden 

eriod of French poetry. Greek prose was doubtless thought to 

ave been raised to absolute elegance and purity of style in the 
hands of the grammarians. And it was very likely held evident 
that conscience had attained its highest _— of purity and power 
when every possible case of duty and conduct had been irrefragably 
fixed by the rules of the casuists. It may fall in with the taste 
of a mechanjcal age to see the rules of sculpture made the subject 
of a mathematical formula. But we nevertheless trust that we are 
not to see the highest of the arts, in the throes of a last effort to 
live and breathe in freedom from the thrall of conventionality and 
formalism, have its life finally choked out in the rigid embraces of 
science, 


WILLIAM HOGARTH.* 

VERYBODY remembers the astonishment and awe which 
seized the town when these truly amazing — flared 
comet-like across the pages of the Cornhill Magazine. ‘The newest 
thing in style was iochelihy portentous. The concluding 
apostrophe of the first fragment of this astounding piece of work- 
manship has —— never been rivalled. The invocation was 
sublime. “The three last years of century seventeen glide away 
from me,” the writer reflected pathetically. “ Plumed hats, ye 
are henceforth to he cocked. Swords, ye shall be worn diagonally, 
not horizontally. Puffed sleeves, ye must give place to ruffles. 
Shoe-bows, the era of buckles is coming. Knickerbocker-breeches 
with rosettes at the knees, ye must be superseded by smalls 
and rolled stockings,” and so forth. This daring feat of imper- 
sonation is still inimitable and unsurpassed. The place of the Muses 
in historic dedication is filled by shoe-bows and knickerbockers. 
Instead of hailing the gods, the modern vates hails his clothes, 
and gives them information as to the probable change of cut in a 
succeeding generation. Unluckily, the consciousness that he was 

only talking to knickerbocker-breeches, justaucorps, and periwi 
made the ingenious author a trifle indifferent as to points which, 
if meant for human beings, would no doubt have been accurately 
put. He concludes his apostrophe to his wardrobe by the state- 
ment that “in 1703 William dies, and the Princess of Denmark 
reigns in his stead.” This shows the peril of letting a mighty 
imagination carry one away. Imagination may persuade you that 
breeches have ears to hear, and understandings wherewith to un- 
derstand ; but it cannot teach dates. We always fancied that 
William IIL. died in May, 1702, And imagination cannot teach 
Latin either. The writer, just before that passionate address to the 
Various articles of apparel, has mentioned ‘Temple Bar, and this re- 
minds him, of course, of the story of Johnson and Goldsmith. A good 
stock anecdote is invariably pressed into the service. It is not of 
the least consequence that at this time neither Johnson nor Gold- 
smith had seen Temple Bar. ‘Temple Bar has been menticned, 
and therefore the anecdote must be introduced. But, alas, in 
what a fashion! “* Forsitan et nobis,’ whispered Goldsmith slyly 
to Johnson, as they gazed up at the heads.” Nothing of the sort. 
The London men of letters in those days knew their classics, 
though their successors may not. Mr, Sala must have allowed his 
imagination to get inflamed at the prospect of the impersonation 
of breeches, and mixed up his little stock of quotations, curiously 
fe iat on a bit of Sic vos non vobis, with which we have no doubt 
he is familiar, to the genuine Forsitan et nostrum. What would 
Johnson have done to Goldsmith if he had heard him say, Forsitan 
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et nobis nomen miscebitur istis?, Among other slight confusions of fact 
and date, we ure told how, at a certain time, “the French prophets, 
whom John Wesley knew, are working sham miracles in Soho, 
emulating—the impostors!—the marvels done at the tomb of the 
Abbé, Diacre, or Chanoine Paris, and positively holding exhibitions 
in which fanatics suffer themselves to be trampled, j upon, 
and beaten with clubs, for the greater glory of Molintara," “Such 
is revivalism in 1720.” This is particularly puzzling, because, 
as it happened, the Abbé Paris did not die until 1727. However, 
we are not very long in finding out that it is useless to attempt 
to follow Mr. Sala into history. Style is his strong point, 
clearly, and here we can only stand afar off and wonder. Mr. 
Sala does not care too much for history, and won't pin his reputa- 
tion on a date or a quotation, but on Style he takes his stand. 
For elegance and grace, for polish, for true and refined humour, 
where shall we find his match? Take, as a specimen, his way 
of putting it that Sir James Thornhill was displeased at his 
daughter's marriage with Hogarth. “Oh! it is terrible to think 
of this rich man,” our exquisite humourist assures us, “this father 
of a disobedient Dinah, walking his studio all round, vowing 
vengeance against that rascally Villikins, and declaring that of his 
large fortune she shan’t reap the benefit of one single pin! Oh! 
cruel ‘ parient,’ outraged papa, Lear of genteel life!” This, we 
suppose, is an instance of the ont art of realizing the past, of 
bringing history and biography home to us, of making the known 
and the near elucidate the distant and the strange. The past is 
made to live by means of the silly slang of the pothouse and the 
music-hall. There is such prodigious unspeakable humour in 
calling a father a “parient,” and in naming everybody who runs 
away with his master’s daughter after the hero of a trumpery pot- 
house ballad. Suppose that Mr. Sala, in an unwonted access of 
good taste, had written “ parent” in lieu of “ parient,” would the 
e have been very much less convulsingly funny than it is ? 
It is the same delicate sense of true humour, the same insati- 
able appetite for fun, which induces Mr. Sala to call a fool's 
“ the asinine tiara of tribulation,” and the birch “ the virgal 
of anguish.” Mark the simple means by which this irresistible 
fun is manufactured. You get an English-Latin dictionary, turn 
out the Latin equivalents for the plain English, then put them 
into English again, and elongate the phrase as far as you possibly 
can. Fool’s cap by this method becomes “ asinine tiara,” and then 
you add “tribulation” because it is a longish word, a Latin 
word, and begins with the same letter as tiara. In much the 
same way, a birch rod becomes a virgal rod. In another place 
laughter becomes “ cachinnation” by the same simple and easy 
method. A stupid person may insist that he cannot see any 
particular joke in this transmogrification of phrase, and that there 
is no more humour in speaking of an asinine tiara of tribulation 
than in calling it a fool’s cap at once. But people of this impene- 
trable sort must be abandoned to their dull fate. One cannot help.. 
or convince them. They are not fit to enjoy the inestimable 
privilege of reading what Mr. Sala is good enough to write. We 
can quite believe that they would not relish his joke about 
the time of “the crapulous controversy between George IV. 
and his wife” — “a jocund Christian time; Reformers calling 
their king ‘ knave, tyrant and debauchee’; loyalists screaming 
‘hussey’ and worse names after their queen.” And now for 
the joke— “ That was in the time of the Consul Unmanlius. 
I should think.” This is what the famous old style of 
the English essayists has come to—a new style of utterly 
forced and bastard fun. Again, the meat-wives of Newgate 
Market are supposed to have been in the habit of allowing 
themselves to be overtaken by burnt sherry as rag 2 as eight 
o'clock in the morning.’ Thus they get into “a jovial but prema- 
turely matutinal condition.” One hears a clang of Latin here, but, 
granting all the praise that is due to Mr. Sala for the conspicuous 
merit of using long Latin words, we still doubt whether we have 
grasped all the hidden beauties of the phrase. What is a matu- 
tinal condition? Half-educated people sometimes talk of a post- 
prandial condition, and one knows what they mean. If Mr. Sala, 
in his own elegant argot, had accused the meat-wives of being in a 
prematurely vespertinal condition, we should have known what he 
meant. Perhaps he got confused between vespertinal and matu- 
tinal. And he missed an excellent opportunity of using “ pre- 
jentacular,” which would have been a syllable longer, and would 
Toadies have had a still more intensely Latin look about it. 
Besides the ancient languages, ancient history does much for 
Mr. Sala’s style. It bristles with promiscuous allusions, which by 
ople of taste are sup to impart an otherwise unattainable 
ae to style. “ Whitehall must have been a grand place,” 
Mr. Sala thinks, “ even as the heterogeneous pile that existed in 
William Dutchman’s time.” Mark, in Toy , the joke of 0 | 
William if Faas or Charles 
unds to rebuild it according to Inigo Jones’s magnificent 
plan, of which the banquetting-house is but an instalment, the 
pave of Whitehall would have put to the blush the Baths of 
jocletian, the house of Nero—vyea, and the temple which 
Eratostratus burnt, to prove that all things were vanity even to 
incendiarism.” This is really worth admiring. The problem is, 
how to bring into an essay on Hogarth the names of Diocletian 
and Eratostratus—names as full of comfort to Mr. Sala, no doubt, as 
Mesopotamia was to the pious old woman. The problem is thus 
settled. Hogarth was at some time a little boy. Asa little boy 
he would pass the banquetting-house at Whitehall—and as a man 
too, for that matter ; but then Mr. Sala is supposed to be writing 
about his boyhood when seized with this strange whim for 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Eratostratus, so Eratostratus must be lugged in then or never. The 
banquetting-house was only part of Whitehall. 4g White- 
hall had been completed. Jf James I. or Charles 1. had got the 
money, it would have been completed. Second hypothesis—J/ it 
had been completed, it would have put to the blush the temple 
of Eratostratus, And thus the word of comfort and edification is 
inserted. 

Even when Mr. Sala sticks to plain English, and forbears from 
Eratostratus and the asinine tiara of tribulation and the virgal rod, 
what a unique style he is blessed with! For example, after 
telling us that “in 1703 William dies,” he bursts forth into 
amazing cries—“ Up, little boy Hogarth! grow stout and tall, 

ou have to be bound ’prentice and learn the mystery of the cross- 
hatch and the double-cypher! Up, baby Hogarth ; there is glorious 
work for you to do!” Who was Hogarth, one asks, that he 
should be hailed in this truly absurd fashion? Suppose one were 
to write a life of Turner, say, and were to end the opening chapter 
by silly cries of this sort—“ Up, little boy Turner! up, baby 

urner!’”? How would Mr. Sala himself like his future biographer 
to hail him thus fatuously? A style of this kind, in which every- 
thing is sacrificed to mannerisms and tricks and intrusive odds and 
ends, is absolutely fatal to any clearness of idea. The essays are 
alleged by the author to be essays on the man, the work, and the 
time. We should like to know what distinct conception of either the 
man, the work, or the time anybody gets from this highly-ingenious 
olla podrida, There is no plan, no method. Things are not made 
to hang together by the very slenderest thread. You have page 
after page of the same kind of writing, not unreadable to anybody 
who can tolerate the mannerism, but showing no effort either 
to show the man’s place relative to his time, or the place of his 
time relative to general history. There is no beginning, and no 
end. And this is natural enough and pardonable enough in 
newspaper correspondence. Of all newspaper correspondents, Mr, 
Sala is the most entertaining. But William Hogarth deserved to 
be treated rather differently from the Schenectady Railway 
Station. He really was a philosopher. He was one of the very 
greatest moralists in the world, and he was deeper than most 
moralists. He had a keen eye for the cruel, bitter irony of life, 
for instance, to which moralists have too often been blind. He 
had, too, a fund of pity and universal kindliness, and at the same 
time he was master of the arts which produce terror. Nothing 
can surpass the horrors of some of his pictures, and yet they are 
brought out by the very simplest truthfulness. Mr. Sala is quite 
capable of entering into all this. Why then, instead of producin 
a profound étude on Hogarth, which need not have been dull an 
solemn, should he have written such a miscellaneous volume as 
this, which is dull, as all books are that insist on being lively and 
funny at all cost ? 


ESQUIMAUX IN THE SOUTH OF GAUL.* 


y tgee fact that Europe has been occupied by successive races of 
men who have left but few traces behind is known to 
every student of history. In Britain, for instance, the English 
invaders expelled the Romanized Celts from the fertile and acces- 
sible portion of the country, and banished them to the Highlands 
of Scotland, and to Cornwall and Wales, without adopting their 
Brit-Welsh tongue of Celtic with a Latin element superadded, or 
any of their customs. Were history silent, a few names of places, 
and these for the most part translated into English, such as 
Maldon (Maol or Maol-dune) in Essex, or Pen-knowle in 
Somerset, would be all the evidence that the people whom the 
English invaded were actually Celts. What is historically true 
of the invasion of Britain is proved alsé of Central and North 
Europe by an appeal to archeology. Celtic tribes, possessed 
of the same bronze implements and weapons as those which 
were used by the Britons before Cesar’s landing, occupied the 
whole of the area between the Alps and Scandinavia before they 
were driven out by Teutonic invaders from the Steppes of Asia. 
Thus the invasion of Britain was merely a part of the great im- 
migration of the Teutons into the West, checked for some time 
by the Roman power. Of the date of this invasion of Euro 
nothing is known. Again, the researches of M. Morlot and Dr. 
Keller in the Swiss lakes, and of Professor Steenstriip in Scan- 
dinavia, prove that before the arrival of the Celts Central Europe 
was occupied by a race of men inferior to them in every t. 
Still, however, they possessed many useful arts ; they invented the 
use of pottery, and were not ignorant of the art of spinning; they 
dwelt in huts, the bottoms of which are now known as hut- 
circles, sunk in the earth, or in dwellings raised on piles driven 
into the shallows of lakes. The tumuli of Gaul, Germany, 
Britain, and Scandinavia indicate their belief in a future state, 
and their reverence for the dead. They ground and polished their 
stone implements. Universally they had pressed the dog into their 
service. They were essentially susteuih, but lived also on the 
produce of the chase—the urus and the red-deer; as well as 

their domestic animals—the horse, pig, sheep, goat, and short- 
‘horned ox. The remains of their burnt granaries, found in the 
Swiss lakes, prove also that they were acquainted with agricul- 
ture. The climate under which they lived did not differ materially 
from our present one. . 


.” Cavernes du Périgord, Objets gravés et sculptés des Temps Pre 
historiques dans L’ Europe Occidentale. Par MM. Ed. Lartet et H. Christy. 
Paris: 1864. 

Note Relative & une Lame d’Tenire fossil etrouvée dans un gisement essi 
du Périgord. ParM. Lartet. 1866." An. des. Sc. Nat., 5° t. 4. 


through the antecedent civilizations of Europe, the geologi 
tracing life from its first appearance on the earth and unfold 
progress, suddenly lighted upon the evidence of man’s CO~existengg 
with many of the extinct animals in the latest deposits of which 
they took cognizance—in the river-gravels of Gaul and 
and in the bone caves of England and Belgium. He is — 
by his implements and weapons to have been a savage of the 
lowest grade, unacquainted with the use of pottery, and ey, 
ignorant of the art of polishing or ornamenting the splinters of 
bone or the rough flint that he used. So far from havin dis 
covered the metals, he had not even found out that other 


While the archeologists were thus working backwards in time, 

ite 


of different hardness, toughness, and elasticity, were bette 

for some of his purposes than the untractable flint or chert, He 
had, however, mastered the use of fire; and armed with the 
bow, the spear, and the sling, made good his foothold in a faung 
which comprised the cave-lion, bear, and hyena. The climate 
also under which he lived was so much more severe than 
those now found in the same latitudes, that againsp its effects 
the rhinoceros and mammoth, then living in Northem E 
and Asia, were clad in long hair and fur; while the m 
sheep and the reindeer, now confined to the extreme north, were 
able to range as far south as the Alps and Pyrenees. Glaciers 
descended from the mountains of Wales, Cumbria, and Scot. 
land, and the winter cold was sufficiently intense to form jgg 
in the rivers thick and strong enough to transport great stones, 
which are frequently found among the finer gravels in their ancient 
beds. Geographically, also, Europe was altogether different from 
what itis now. The Rhine, the kbe, and the Thames, instead of 
discharging their waters along the present coast-line, joined to 
form one great estuary which, after flowing through a plain, entered 
the North Sea near the latitude of Berwick. The British Channel 
had no existence, and Britain formed part of the mainland ex- 
tending far into the Atlantic. 

Such was the condition of the earliest race of men found by the 
archeologists, and of that still older one which had been stumbled 
upon, in the midst of the remains of extinct animals, under cir. 
cumstances so strange that in an early stage of geological in- 
quiry they were considered to prove the existence of a former 
world. Passing backwards in time through the Teuton to the 
Celt, and from him to the stone-using folk, each possessed of a 
certain degree of civilization, we suddenly come to the race of men 
discovered by geology, who were possessed of none whatever. Are 
we then to suppose that the comparatively civilized stone-folk of 
pastoral habits, and acquainted with many of the useful —— 
the immediate successors of the earliest known savages? Did they 
drive out the latter in the same way that the colonists are now 
driving out the natives of Australia? Or is the latter 
from the former by some great interval in time, representing what 
the older geologists would term a convulsion of nature, or a cata- 
clysm, during which the European climate was modified, the 
relations of land and water changed, Britain separated from 
and the low plains of the old mainland sunk beneath the waves of 
the Atlantic and the North Sea? The solution to these questions 
we owe to the labours of the eminent French paleontologist, M. 
Lartet, and our countryman, the late Mr. Christy, in the pe 
of a people intermediate in condition between these two, 
forming a link, so to speak, between the ancient and the modem 
worlds. 

In the autumn of 1864 these two gentlemen explored the bone 
caverns that had been inhabited by man in the south of France, and 
more particularly those of Aquitaine, situated in the limestone eliffz 
that stand on either side of the rivers Dordonne, Vizére, and theit 
tributaries. At various levels above the present stream are caves 
running horizontally into the cliff, and here and there, as in all 
limestone districts, are projecting ledges of rock, the result of 
unequal weathering. ese were used for the habitations of 
an ancient people, who have left behind them vast quantities 
of the bones of the animals they ate, intermingled with numerous 
stone and bone implements, weapons, and ornaments. We wil 
take the Cave of Eyzies, in the commune of Tayac, and the Rock- 
shelter of La Madelaine, in the commune of Turzac, as samples of 
the rest. The mouth of the former of these opens upon & 
platform in the valley of the Beune, g metres above the level of 
the little stream. The entrance is sufficiently large to admit the 
light to every part of the interior, which is 12 metres by 16 im 
area, and 6 metres in height. Unfortunately, the contents of this 
cave had been disturbed before M. Lartet and Mr. = began 
their work, but there was still remaining on the floor a layer of 
breccia from 10 to 25 centimetres in thickness, sufficient to prove 
the co-existence of man with the animals which had been intro 
duced. Fragments of bone were mixed up pell-mell with worked 
flints of different forms and sizes; in some places large q 
of cinders and of carbon indicated the presence of ancient fires, 
and the whole was cemented together by an infiltration of cat 
bonate of lime. All the long marrow-containing bones were 
broken, while the solid ones were untouched, such as the bones of 
the ancle and the chain of the vertebre, and in many cases ctl 
9 the same position in the breccia as in the flesh of the animal. 

the species represented are the lynx, — horse, ox, red-deer, 
chamois, bouquetin, and more particularly the reindeer, 
contributed by far the largest share of bones towards the forma- 
tion of the mass. A large metacarpal of lion, possibly Felis 
spelea, bearing the marks of the rude flint flakes used in cutting 
the animal up, may perhaps, as M. Lartet suggests, prove that 
the Thessalian lion’ mentioned by Ierodotus still lingered in the 
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lower incisor represents all the human 
south ton Dag a The remains, however, of the art of 
remains abun consisting of rude flint scrapers for pre- 
De Tere, flakes, arrow-heads, such as are used by the 
i, North America, and formerly by the people who 
‘Asiatic shore of the Arctic ocean, described by the 
early Russian explorers. Of bone and antler also there were 


f ass on to the exploration of the Rock-shelter of 
ay Six metres above the level of the Vizére an 
ogsiferous deposit, similar to the one described, extends under the 
shelter of the cliff, 15 metres long, 7 metres wide, and from 2°5 


to 3 metres in thickness. The remains of the animals (the lion 
pa ted) and the implements are pay the same as those of 
P ant in both. In the 


zies, and the reindeer is equally abun 
middle of the deposit was found a fragment of a human skull 
and lower jaw, together with several long bones, which, we be- 
lieve, M. t has not interpreted with his usual sagacity :— 

Ces débris humains étaient recouverts de ce méme mélange d’os d’animaux 
et de silex taillés qui constitue uniformément l’étendue de. ce gisement. 
Leur apparence extérieure d’altération organique était la méme que pour 
les os de renne et ceux des autres mammiféres. Toutefois, nous avons 

d’ peine & croire que Yenfouissgnent de ces restes de I"homme remonte 

Yépoque du renne; d’abord, parce qu'il est peu vraisemblable que les 
aborigtnes de cet age, que nous avons pu voir, dans une station plus 
ancienne, 4 Aurignac, professer une sorte de culte pour les morts,* aient 
enseveli un des leurs dans Je lieu méme ott ils mangeaient ; ensuite, parce 

Ton n’a apercu auprés de ces débris humains aucun des accessoires 
habituels et signification —— que A retrouve jusque dans les 
s¢pultures les plus anciennes des temps primordiaux. 

M. Lartet denies in this passage that the human remains found in 
the midst of the others are of the same date, because the savages of 
Aurignac venerated their dead, and because there were no traces of 
offerings along with them. Now, in the first place, the evidence 
afforded by the former cave of the rites of burial in the days when 
the woolly rhinoceros and the cave bear lived in Europe is, to say 
the least, very equivocal. ‘The cave was discovered eight years 
before it was scientifically explored, and the human remains buried 
in the village cemetery, without having ever been seen by any one 
interested in the great —o concerning the human race that 
have arisen since 1852. The whole case, as expounded by M. Lartet 
and endorsed by Sir Charles Lyell, depends upon the hearsay 
evidence of the road-mender Bonnemaison, who accidentally made 
the discovery, and spoke of it merely from his recollection. It is 
superfluous to say that this has no historical weight. Even had 
the cave of Aurignac afforded evidence of the rite of sepulture 
being practised by the earliest known race of men, what has that 
to do'with the caves and rock-shelters of Périgord ? The second 
reason stands or falls with the first. Among the sculptures is one 
worthy of special notice. On a slab of fossil-ivory is represented 
the figure of the extinct species to which it belonged; the pecu- 
liar eccentrically curved tusks, the long mane covering the anterior 
part of the body, and the hair covering the whole, are represented 
with the utmost fidelity, and prove that the artist must have seen 
in the flesh the great mammoth. Had not the animal indeed been 
discovered preserved in ice, in North Siberia, the vertical lines 
representing the mane and hair would have seemed to us mere 
imaginary embellishments, as none of the existing animals have 
tither the one or the other. Thus we have the truthful sketch 
of an in Gaul, by a contemporary artist, cor- 
roborated by the discovery of the Tungusian hunters in Siberia. 
Other localities in the district have furnished similar remains of 
ancient art, such as the handles of bone-knives ornamented with 
the figure of a reindeer, and the handle of a poignard in the form 
of the same animal kneeling down. These are so small that they 
Set fat indi a chall rece oh 
. a ent of antler 
the figure of an animal strongly resembling the bouquetin is 
ved; the hind legs are doubled forward so as to touch the 
bs y; to admit of the whole being represented in a small space. 
rq & great many other remarkable peculiarities we must refer to 
essays themselves, ‘The musk-sheep, antelope saiga, and 
nated marmot were also found in other places in the district, 
the same age as the above. There were no traces of pottery, of 
on of the dog, any of the 
, evidence proves that man, in a hunter sta 
lived in the south of Gaul, on reindeer, musk-sheep, Fes 
bers erry the like, at a time when the climate was similar to that 
pat ose animals now inhabit. To what race did he belong ? 
The ving this, the zoological evidence is of great importance. 
zm reindeer and musk-sheep now inhabit the northern of 
erica continént, and are the principal land animals that 
supply the Esquimaux with food. The latter of these has de- 

: m the Asiatic continent, leaving remains behind to prove 

at it shared the higher northern latitudes of Asia with the 

deer, and this latter has retreated further and further north 


the historical period. May not the race that lived 


on these two animals in Southern Gaul have shared also in 
their northern retreat, and may it not be living in company 
with them still? The truth of such an hypothesis as is 
found by an appeal to the weapons, implements, and habits of life 
of the Thedinues. The fowling-spear, the harpoon, the scrapers, 
the marrow-spoons are the same in the ice-huts of Melville 
Sound as in the ancient dwellings of Southern Gaul. In both 
there is the same absence of pottery; in both, bones are crushed 
in the same way for the sake of the marrow, and accumulate 
in vast quantities. The very fact of human remains being found 
among the relics of the feast is explained by an appeal to what 
Captain Parry observed in the Taland of Igloolik. Among the 
vast quantities of bones of walruses and , Skulls of dogs and 
bears, found in the uimaux camp, were numbers of human 
skulls lying about among the rest, which the natives tumbled into 
the collecting-bags of the officers without the least remorse. A 
similar carelessness for the dead was also observed by Sir J. Ross 
and Captain Lyon. This presence, then, of human remains in the 
south of Gaul is another link binding the ancient le then 
living there to the Esquimaux. Their small size also is additional 
evidence. 

The only inference that can be drawn from these premisses 
is that the people in question were decidedly cen 
related to them precisely in the same way as the reindeer 
musk-sheep of those days were to those now living in the hi 
North es. The sole of diflerene is 
possession of the the latter e; but, in the vast lapse 
of time between the date of their babe Europe and the present 
day, the dog might very well have been ado from some other 
— race, or even reduced under the rule of man from some 

ild progenitor. By this discovery a new people is added to 
those which formerly dwelt in Euro severity of the 
climate in Southern Gaul is preved by the northern animals above 
mentioned. As it became warmer, musk-sheep, reindeer, and 
Esquimaux would retreat further and further until 
found a resting-place on the American shore of the Great Arctic Sea. 
Possibly, in the case of the Esquimaux, the immigration of other 
and better armed tribes might be a means of accelerating this move- 
ment. We know nothing of the date of his dwelling in Europe, 
except that he succeeded the earliest race of man, was him- 
self followed, after an unknown interval of time, during which 
oo climatic changes took place, by the polished-stone-usi 
olk. In the scale, then, of the former occupants of Western 
Europe we have, first, the flint-folk of the geologists, then the 
reindeer-folk or the Esquimaux, then the polished-stone-using- 
folk, then the Celts, and lastly the Teutons. 


LES AMOURS DE PARIS.* 


5 gps student of the modern Parisian drama should by no means 
omit to give half an hour to the last new thing in sensation 
plays. From the title downwards, ev ing about it is calculated 
to attract the crowd. The first scene introduces us to the Covent 
Garden of Paris, and to a number of young men and young 
women making and breaking amorous assignations. In the last 
we see a gentleman walk away into a back-room, from which in a 
moment the report of a pistol is heard, and we know that he has 
shot himself, principally he cannot possess his own 
daughter, of whom he is inconsolably enamo and y 
because he has just been found out as the assassin of a suitor 
for his step-daughter’s hand. Everything between these two 
scenes is strictly to match with them. very worst side of 
human nature is thoro bly turned out for public inspection under 
the very strongest gaalight that « sensational dramatist could 
desire. Among other trifles in this extreme kind of action, a 
grisette just abandoned by her lover, in the nce of the audience 
jumps off from the parapet into the river below. Then we have 
the privilege of assisting at the scene where the step-father shoots 
his daughter’s suitor, and where the suitor dies in a very melo- 
dramatically satisfactory manner. If the play were to be performed 
in this country, the prime tableau of the piece would unquestionably 
be the supper given at the Maison d’Or to a number of imp 
ladies after a at Mabille. The promiscuous caresses, 
sprightly tipsiness of some and the stupid tipsiness of others, the 
jests, the songs, the ideas—all would give a public of honest Britons 
rather too strong a sensation to be e to the enterprisi 
r who had catered for their delight. The fastidious cox- 

combical persons who are at present ing so much noise about 
the English want of it may advan usly study one of the 
charming songs which Paris applauds to the echo :— 

Mes amis, vous allez entendre 

Un récit des plus attachants. 

Un’ jeun’ fille avait un cour tendre ; 

artiste, l'autre change, 
Il faut savoir pour pa ange, 
Ricaricarique, 


« Expliquez-vous, leur dit la belle. 
—Moi, dit l’artiste, je suis fou, 

Au point de m’ briler la cervelle... 
Par malheur, je n’ai pas le sou! 


*, Les Amours de Paris. Drame en cing Actes. Par Adolphe d’Ennery 
et Lambert-Thiboust. 


‘aris: Michel Lévy. 1867. 


| 
arrow-eads, 
: r-heads for fowling, needles for sewing together 
bone and teeth pierced for a 
histle craftily made out of the toe bone of a stag. But, more 
peor than all, we find in this cave sculptures in ivory, 
antler, and schist. Avsmall slab of the latter presents the out- 
line of the forequarter of a reindeer, with its characteristic 
branched antlers. The blocks of breccia containing remains such 
as these have been presented by the explorers to the principal 
museums in Europe, and are to be seen in those of London and | 
Iniversities. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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n se déci 
Ricara 
Quides deux elle choisira ! 
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— Mon bon ami, lui répond Rose, 
L’amour est une belle chose, 
Ricaricarique, 
Ricara 
Mais mon terme qui le paira ? 
Ricaricarique, 
Ricara 

Mais mon terme qui le paira ? 
L’agent de change était un homme 
De cinquante a cinquant’-cing ans, 
Un peu gros, pas mal chauve ; en somme, 
avait dix-huit mod francs ! 

jue pensez-vous que fit notre ange 
Ell’ prit artiste Vagent d’ 
Ricaricarique, 
Ricara! 
Ga n'est pas plus malin que ga! 
Ricaricarique, 
Ricara ! 

Ca n'est pas plus malin que ¢a! 

The writers have had recourse to more mechanical means than 
the charms of music and song, in order to stir up the feelings of 
their audience. For example, they wish to convince the public, in 
the most striking way possible, of the vicissitude which enters into 
the loves of Paris, So they arrange the stage in such a manner 
as to represent two rooms, separated bya partition wall. Thisisa 
not uncommon device in the minor theatres of London. In one room 
is a grisette just entering on her ambitious career with a lover who 
is fresh from the provinces, and who is a great fool. In the other, 
the grisette who threw herself into the river, and who, we need 
scarcely say, was rescued, is coldly dismissing the lover who had 
deserted her, and who is now overwhelmed with remorse. The 
dramatists have adjusted the dialogue with some neatness, so that 
the talk of the one pair fits in as a bitterly ironical comment on 
the talk of the other pair. “Sydonie, entre nous c’est pour 
toujours,” cries the ee pigeon about to be plucked. 
“Quoi! réellement, Denise, tu ne m’aimes plus?” asks the 
penitent in the adjoining rvom, and receives for answer, “ Entre 
nous tout est fini & jamais.” “ Comme c’est gentil, un amour qui 
commence,” says the first, pressing Sydonie to his heart. “Comme 
c'est triste,” sighs the other, “un amour qui finit.”” And the 
curtain falls, to the sound no doubt of subdued fiddling and piping. 
The same device has been employed earlier in the piece. Sydonie 
is reading a novel which tells the story of a seamstress who rose 
to be a countess. Her enthusiasm is fired, and she cries “Oh! 
avoir des chevaux, des diamans, des grands laquais et des petits 
chiens . . . quel chic! iln’y a que l'amour qui donne tout 

” Then the virtuous youth who has saved Denise’s life soli- 
allen as he sees her lying feverish and delirious—“ Ta part de 
bonheur, tu la demandais au travail, il’amour . . . etl’amour ne 
t’a apporté que la douleur et le désespoir.” Sydonie in one room 
exclaims, “ ‘liens! quand on est jeune et gentille c’est pour faire 
fortune!” while Henri in the other reflects, “ A quoi t’auront servi 
ta jeunesse et ta beauté? a souffrir!” “Oh! l’amourc’est le luxe, 
c’est la vie,” thinks the first; “Pour — Denise, l’amour 
c’était la mort!” reflects the second. e can very easily be- 
lieve that a number of young women in the pit and gallery may 
receive a wholesome moral lesson from this concrete and direct 
way of putting the case, whereas a long speech beginning “O 
ciel! O vertu! l’amour chaste!” and so forth, would have had no 
more effect than a sermon. But, after all, it is quite possible that 
a good many of the shrewder of the audience would at once 

reeive that though, in Denise’s case, her beauty and youth 
rought her into a fever and a narrow escape from being drowned, 
this was only because she was a sentimental goose. Sydonie 
was much more near being right on her own principles. What- 
ever ills befell Denise were of her own making, because she chose 
to fall in love with her lover, instead of viewing him in a more 
reasonable light. And, besides, the moral of the double-chamber 
scenes is utterly destroyed by the conclusion. Denise, on recover- 
ing from the effects of her fever, by means of a simple stratagem 
rsuades her penitent lover that she has joined the noble band of 
Todies to whom we are introduced at the supper at the Maison 
d’Or. This increases his remorse and vexation to a still higher 
itch. “Quand je me souviens,” he says in the presence of 
nise, clad in her silks and satins, and singing the song we have 
quoted, “de nos beaux jours d’autrefois, quand je me rappelle son 
insouciante gaieté, nos courses folles dans les bois, nos serments tart 
de fois échangés, oui, je sens renaitre mon amour; mais c’est le 
que j’aime.” “Le passé,” replies Denise, with perfect 
justice, “allons donc, yous vous mentez & vous-méme; dans ce 
temps-la —_ & vous, rien qu’é vous; j’avais le dévouement de 
Y ve, l'amour de la maitresse, et vous faisiez fide moi. ‘On 
ne me la dispute pas,’ disiez-vous, ‘elle est donc sans valeur aux 
yeux des autres? et puisque je suis seul 4 l’aimer . . . pourquoi 
done Jlaimerais-je?’ et vous m’avez quittée.” In the end, 
Gerard, who is luckily a wealthy banker, makes an honest woman 
of Denise by marrying her. Now, surely this undoes all the 


was invited to see how infallibly unchastity leads to suicide and 
feverishness. So that, as usual, the moral pretexts for atrociously 
bad art prove in the long run to be absolutely worthless. 

The chief point of the piece appears to be the illustration of the 
doctrine of the writers that the old Heraclitean law of constant 
and universal flux is as true of Parisian loves as of other things. 
Gerard, the opulent banker whose destiny we have just seen, sets 
forth this doctrine as if it were something much more new and 
true than itis. In Paris, according to him, Love, like the ancient 


theatre, has two masks—one which lau and ano 

—each to be equally distrusted, each be found prise 
jeweller’s. Cupid knew what he was doing when he pe ‘ 
for his head-quarters. “ Paris is the eclectic city above al] Pat 
where Lucretia and Lais meet without making faceg othe, 
another ; where there are always showers of gold for Dan 4 
cakes for Mimi Pinson; where the post-office every a and 
delivers ten thousand notes, ‘I adore you,’ and twenty th 
others, ‘All must be over between us,’” and so on, We fa 
that on the whole the Parisians are rather flattered by this kind ¢ 
thing. They are far from displeased to be told that, as duh 
city is the most beautiful and the most powerful in Europe, 
it is also the most deliciously wicked. It would be q ity 
say anything to disabuse them of so honourable g a 
or disappoint so laudable a desire for fame; but at the same tims 
it is not certain that le viewx Cupidon has made Paris more 
cially his capital than any other city. Surely in 

too, one may see Lucretia and Lais encounter one anothe 
in the street without making grimaces; and considerip 

the population of London is three times, or more, that of Pay 
we shall not be far wrong in supposing that three times ty 
thousand billets are delivered every morning, “ ainsi coneus, §j 
vous adore.’” It is possible too, though we Bess no Maison vt. 
that there are fools here also with so much more money than wit 
as to be willing to provide supper and champagne for Mimj 
Pinson and her friends. However, this is not a point on which we 
need be anxious to rob Paris of its laurels. For once, French 
vanity may be readily allowed to spread its feathers and to crow 
without disputation. 

There is one good bit of humour in the play. The provincial 
who comes up to town to find the grisette of whom he has read 
in his Béranger, does find a grisette, as we have scen—the charm. 
ing but mercenary Sydonie. He shes her to accept a muslin 
dress. She declines, warmly protesting that she at least will ruin 
nobody, and then, in answer to his astonished question, shows 
him the comparative costliness of muslin. The washing ¢ 
other day of a muslin though ever so simple—fiyg 
francs ; multiply by fifteen—seventy-five francs a month ; multiply 
by twelve, an ng have Here the lover interposes, does the 
sum on his tablet, and exclaims, “ Sapristi! neuf cents francs, une 
robe de sainte mousseline ; mais c’est monstrueux.” “Certainly, it's 
ruinous,” says the guileless Sydonie, “ whereas a silk dress 
costs three hundred francs.” Narcissus is charmed with her 
thoughtful economy, and is still further transported when she 
suggests that the dress should be of taffetas, which, though dearer, 
will last longer, and is therefore cheaper. The same admimble 
—" is applied throughout. a purchase a little brougham, 

ecause in the long run it is much cheaper than hiring cabs, 
Eventually, they buy a house instead of renting one, for the excel- 
lent reason that, just when you have got your house furnished and 
comfortably settled, the landlord may give you notice to quit, and 
then of what use is your furniture for any other house? If, om 
the other hand, you have your own house, why there is no few 
of this costly mishap. And of course Narcisse settles this cheap 
house upon the economic monitress. In the supper scene at the 
Maison d’Or they have a little quarrel, in which the lady tells 
him she wishes he would leave her. What, he cries, “vous 
voulez me rendre le petit hétel?” “Rendre le petit hotel? 
ae oh, impossible, mon cher, la loi s'y oppose.” Everybody 
wants to know how. “ Je suis mineure ; la loi ne me permet pas ds 
disposer de mes propriétés.” This admirable a of the Code 
enchants the provincial more than ever, until she begins to fiir 
(one knows what that means at the Maison d’Or) with a male 
guest. Narcisse bids her beware, and vows he is a tiger; to which 
she retorts, “ Un tigre, oui, né & la ménagerie ; cété des singes! 
This is too much for the patience of the gentleman, who forthwith 
demands the bottle, for, as he explains, “ il faut que je me grise. 
This is esprit indeed. ‘The extremely sensational part of the pay 
requires no notice. Putting a bullet into somebody else, and the 
ancther into yourself, is commonplace, and calls for no special 
criticism, 


CHARLES V. AND THE GERMAN PROTESTANTS.* 


ON MANUEL GARCIA GONZALEZ, the director of the 
archives of Simancas, is certainly anything but a sinecurist 
His duty—which, according to the unanimous consent of bis 
visitors, he performs with equal zeal and courtesy—is to act 
as guide to the succession of inquirers attracted by the thou- 
sand secrets which lie hidden, or have until very recently lau 
hidden, in his choked-up treasure-house. The liberal spint 
evinced in this respect by the Spanish Government, at Simancas 
as well as at Madrid, is indeed above all praise. 
Spain has excellent reason for thus avenging herself upon her 
monarchs, by allowing them to condemn themselves as it wer 
from their own mouths. Had he was 
writing, docketing, and margining his endless piles o. 
for the benefit of «? M. Gachard, and, through a M. Gachard, = 
Mr. Motley, it may be reasonably doubted whether even 
indefatigable industry of the royal scribe would not have occt 
sionally slackened. Though the of Charles V.. 
tradition credits with having been perfectly satisfied wi 
hours’ sleep out of the twenty-four) was by no means con 


* Karl V.u. d. deutschen Protestanten. 1545-1555. Von Wilh. Mauren- 
brecher. Diisseldorf. 
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, iting of despatches, yet his pen was only less 

the reading his managed to caricature 
ae thod as well as the policy of his father’s rule. : z 

e time when Mi. be enroth was pursuing his laborious 

: At | aie at Simancas—which, as our readers are aware, have 

investigaiom™e valuable fruit for the elucidation of a doubtful 

? nd of our own history—another scholar was working upon the 

t, and upon kindred subjects. M. Maurenbrecher has long 

oa his attention to what he not inappropriately terms “ the Ca- 

Pe unter-Reformation and the offensive operations of Catholic 

bag = inst the countries which had accepted Protestantism, 

Europe ages half of the sixteenth century.” He is apparently a 


in the second halt 
illustrious Ranke, whose unerring sagacity had already | the 
_ j severe test, for the war between Francis and Charles soon broke 


pupil hey f the conclusions which are fast growing into 
anticipate! historical truth. M. Maurenbrecher’s previous pub- | 


axioms 
«ationg are such as to induce us.to look forward with no 
lications sMerest to his contemplated history of Philip IL, 


ordinary interes 
and accompanied by documentary evidence 
to be founded In the mean- 


ndon, Paris, Madrid, and Simancas. 
eines = owing that life is short, and that with German, no 
more than with Cambridge, professors do intentions invariably ripen 
into publications—we congratulate him on having already given to 
the world a volume which is valuable in itself, and may eventually 
serve as an introduction to one of the most important portions of a 
more comprehensive work. 
The monograph of Charles V. and the German Protestants consti- 
tutes a narrative, at once copious and clear, of the great but 
unsuccessful effort of the Emperor to put down Protestantism in 
Germany. For such, we are fully convinced, was the constant 
aim of Charles's policy. We believe that whoever desires clearly 
to understand the main current of German history in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and at the same time to arrive at a con- 
sistent appreciation of the motives which animated the principal 
actor in that period, should above all hold fast to the fact that 
Charles V. never swerved from his allegiance to the Roman | t 
Catholic Church. Very different indeed were the means by 
which he at different times endeavoured to put an end to 
the mighty secession from her communion. He tried persuasion, 
and when persuasion had failed he tried force, not, however, with- 
out occasionally recurring to the former method, when circum- 
stances ap’ d to call for it. Whatever fanaticism there may 
have been in his principles, there was no fanatical hot-headedness 
in his mode of action. Whatever duplicity there may have been 
in his mode of action, it was at all events not duplicity of principle 
or purpose. Such duplicity existed, indeed, but not in the 
Emperor's tent or cabinet. The fact that, parallel with his deter- 
mination to recover the lost ground of the Church, ran his resolve 


I 
before and since. It became clear to Charles that these pacific 
methods were either out of the question, or at all events out of date. 
At Ratisbon he tightened the bonds which held together the league 
formed three years previously among the Catholic princes, and 
hereupon re-opened negotiations with the Vatican for a common 
effort in the common cause. The Po 
general Council at Trent. But, before t 
once more broken out between the Emperor and France. Even 
in this war Paul III. contrived to preserve neutrality; and he was 


avowed friend of his interests; but at all events it seemed a gain 
to have secured the election of a pontiff who had made political 
neutrality both his study and his profession. Paul III. was one of 
the most popular on the long roll of Popes, but the key to his 
— as a sovereign is contained in his oe name— Farnese. 


‘wo sentences from Ranke’s classical work su ciently mark the 


character of his proceedings before and after his election. As a 
Cardinal, he “conducted himself with so fortunate a circ tion 
that no one could sa 
was most inclined.” according to a subsequent expres- 
sion of the same historian, “ the partiality he displayed for his 
family was beyond what had been customary even in the head of 


to which —French or Imperial—he 


s Pope, 


hurch.” His desire for neutrality was speedily put to a 
ut afresh. The Pope was, however, able to persuade the com- 


batants to agree to a general cessation of arms, concluded at Nice 
in the year 1537. 


And now at last an ity seemed to have arrived for a 
acific settlement of the religious question in Germany, ie. for 


inducing the “heretics” to return into communion with the Church. 
At Franicfort a term of eighteen months was granted to the Pro- 
testant Estates, during which they were 
protection and peace. 


guaranteed the Imperial 
conferences tuok place (in 
pte and 1541) at Worms and at Ratisbon. Their result was, 

course, that which has attended all other theological discussions 


agreed to summon a 
Council met, war had 


hus, after its termination, enabled to arrive at a definite under- 


standing with Charles V. as to a course of common action with 
regard to the German Protestants. Thus the year 1545) in which 
the Pope’s grandson, Cardinal Farnese, concluded at 

the Emperor this all-important league, constitutes a momentous 
epoch in the religious as well as in the po 
compact was designed to settle the subjects of supreme importance 
to the contracting parties 
Church in Germany and the future of the Farnese family. The 
Protestants were to be forced to submit to the true doctrines of the 
Church, to be promulgated by a General Council at ‘rent; and! 
the Emperor was to take care of the Farneses. At the same time 
the Emperor insisted upon a thorough reformation of those 


orms with 
litical history of Europe. The 


ively—namely, the future of the 


to subject Germany and Italy to the permanent rule of a Spanish — in the Church which the Popes themselves had con- 


dynasty, converted his natural allies into covert or open enemies. 
the toones of Maurice of Saxony found a support not only 
in the venal ambition of Francis of France, but also in the 
discontent (to ‘employ no stronger term) of the Emperor’s own 
brother and subsequent successor on the Imperial throne. And— 
a fact at first sight seemingly most paradoxical of all, though 
in truth it was merely a logical sequence from the essential 
nature of the Imperial policy—no trust could be placed by Charles 
in the support of the Vatican. This point is, indeed, only incidental 
to the main subject of M. Maurenbrecher’s narrative, but it consti- 
tutes a vital element in the complications of events with which that 
narrative is concerned. 
_ Pope Adrian VI., who succeeded to the brilliant patron of a 
literary, not of a religious renaissance, reigned for too brief a space 
of time to leave behind him much more than the memory of his 
excellent intentions. In Clement VII. Spain seemed to have 
secured @ tried and a cae | friend ; and with his help the Emperor 
hoped to use the victory of Pavia as a stepping-stone towards the 
annihilation of heresy. But Cardinal Medici, in exchanging the 
hat for the tiara, had become an Italian prince ; and, as such, he pro- 
ceeded to bring about the great league against Charles at the ve 
moment when the latter had thought to have, by the Peace of Madrid, 
settled matters with France, and freed his hands for action against 
the German Protestants. This action, it is not too much to say, was 
directly prevented by the course pursued by the Pope. The 
Emperor, to use & p of to-day, accepted the situation. In 
1526 Protestantism was first legally established at the Diet of 
er; and in 1527 Spanish soldiers held the Pope a prisoner in 
his castle of St. Angelo. The triumphant establishment of Spanish 
Supremacy in Italy hereupon once more permitted Chaties. to 
direct his attention to German affairs. When, in 1 530, he met 
Clement at Bologna, it seemed as if a league were at last to be 
actually formed for the purpose of exterminating heresy in Ger- 


Council of the Church was to assemble in order formally to con- 
demn the new heretical tenets. Thus, doubly armed by conviction 
and authority, the Emperor met his Estates at the Augsburg Diet 
of 1530; nor was there any doubtfulness in the apprehensions 
which hurried the Protestant princes from Augsburg to Schmal- 
kalden, where they speedily formed their famous e. As 
yet, however, the time had not come for them to draw the 
sword on behalf of their religious independence. Four years super- 
ne during which the apathy of the Pope, the intrigues of 
3 ce, and the invasion of the Turks caused the idea of a 

eneral Council to slumber, at the same time rendering any action 
on the ig of the Emperor against the Schmalkalden —_ 
Thee e. In 1534 Clement VII. was succeeded by Paul LT. 
time the Emperor had not carried through the conclave an 


his war. 
born. They quarrelled as to the order of proceedings 
Council; they quarrelled as to the amount of the Papal subsidies ; 
and in the last place, they fatally quarrelled in 
subject of their original compact. Instead of Pier Luigi Farnese, 
the Pope’s son, or of his relative Ottavio, Gonz 
enemy of the Papal family, had been appointed by the Emperor 
Governor of Milan; and it soon became manifest that the Spanish 
influence was to remain paramount in Italy, and the ambition 


emned, and in which his practical eye saw her real weakness, 


while he was but moderately anxious for a reiteration of dogmas 
with which the associations of his life had already rendered him 
sufficiently familiar. 
capitulation binding him to make war upon the German Protest- 
ants, in which war the Pope had promised to support him with 
both troops and subsidies. 


In the following year Charles signed the 


The Council of Trent commenced its sittings, and the Emperor 
But the league between Pope and Emperor was still- 
at the 


stof the other 


an inveterate 


of the Farneses unfulfilled. French intrigues fanned the 
flame of discontent aroused by these proceedings, and thus a 
mixture of political and personal motives drew the Pope further 
and further away from the interests of the defender of the 
orthodox faith, till at last it drove him into the arms of the 
French King, and—truth almost compels us to add—into those of 
the Moslem allies of that unscrupulous sovereign. 

Meanwhile a single year had sufficed to overthrow the power of 
the League of Schmalkalden. The fatal day of Miihlberg deprived 
John Frederick of Saxony of his electorate and of his liberty ; and 
a base trick (for no other designation properly characterizes the 
proceeding which, as M. Maurenbrecher justly observes, “con- 
tributed more than anything else to make the Spanish Charles 
odious to the German nation”’) delivered the other leader of the 
Protestants, Landgrave Philip of Hesse, into the victor’s hands. 
The consequence of these successes was the promulgation of 
the Interim. Among all the measures of Charles V., none 
has been the subject of more frequent dispute than this. 
In our opinion, a thinner gloss of toleration never covered 
a more decided act of force. Some historians consider that 
many of the e ions of the Interim were sufficiently 
vague to have allowed of their acceptance by the Lutherans, 
without the latter doing any violence to their consciences. 
The marriage of the clergy, eg., was permitted, and the cup 
was conceded to the laity in the Eucharist. Indeed, the Catho- 
lic Estates avowed their intention of refusing to accept these 
tions of the edict, at least until the General Council should have 

iven its decision on these particular points of dogma; whereupon 
harles pointed out to them the strictl res’ character of 
the measure. It became law on May 15th, 1548. The Pope never 
sanctioned it. notwithstanding all the efforts of the Emperor to 
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induce him to use his dispensatory power. And yet such was | it might almost stand for a manual of Roman domestic and sor 

the energy of Charles V., supported by the effects of his successes, | life. Among the freseoes photographed is one of the « Tu Socal 
that he actually succeeded in forcing the Interim upon the great | of Paris,” from which we gather the important artistic fact ; 


majority of the Protestants, and seemed, in the words of | was not necessary always to represent thi 
M. Maurenbrecher, “to have accomplishe! the first, greatest, | rival goddesses undraped—a curious anticipation, 
and most difficult steps towards the subjection of German | reverent feeling in Christian art which hesitated 


Protestantism.” 


8 subject with 
perhaps, of thy, 


to in 
nude treatment when engaged on divine subjects, "rode the 


Thus ended the first act of the struggle between the Emperor} When we were enumerating the long series of works of the 


and the Protestant princes. Of the second act the hero is no 
longer Charles V., but Maurice of Saxony. Neither friendly 
nor hostile writers have been chary in their acknowledg- 
ments of his extraordinary gifts as a politician and a general. 
But neither the undoubted fact that to him German Pro- 
testantism owes its rescue from virtual extinction, and that his 
consummate skill and brilliant audacity achieved a triumph to 
which the blundering honesty of his unfortunate kinsman John 
Frederick could never have attained, neither the fame of his 
splendid exploits in the field nor the pious veneration paid by the 
noblest scholastic foundations in Germany to the memory of their 
princely founder, can remove from the name of Maurice the 
stain of a double, we should rather say of a treble, trea- 
son. He betrayed the cause of his religion for the sake 
of an Electorate, and that of his Emperor and benefactor in order 
to assure his own sovereign independence; and, lastly, together 
with his Torgau associates, he sold a German province to a 
foreign king as the price of his support in a purely German 
quarrel. ‘True, Maurice is not the only German prince against 
whom such a charge as the last can be established; but he 
was in so far more culpable than even Bernhard of Weimar, 
that, in the case of the latter, the French alliance was a necessity, 
and moreover a necessity scarcely of his own seeking. It is satis- 
factory to find M. Maurenbrecher avow, though with a certain 
reluctance, the weight of guilt attaching to Maurice and his asso- 
ciates in the matter of the cession of Metz, Toul, and Verdun:— 

In truth, the plaint of German patriotism against these princes is a just 
one. It is, and remains, a humiliation for a nation to have to tear off limbs 
from its own body in order to pay for foreign aid ; this is the ancient curse 
which rests upon every attempt to attain to liberty by the help of strangers. 
I acknowledge the weight of this accusation, which the feeling of every 
German is justified in hurling against these acts of the League of Princes, 
and against its leader Maurice. I believe that it will be difficult to arouse 
in our nation an enthusiasm fora prince who resorted to such means for 
freeing Germany from the Hispano-Catholic yoke. 


But, while reprobating the crooked paths by which Maurice pro- 
ceeded to his ends, it is impossible to avoid acknowledging the 
importance of the results achieved by him. Morality refuses to 
allow the proposition that the end justifies the means; but it is 
the duty of history to recognise the value of a success in- 
dependently of the method of its accomplishment. The great 
result of Maurice’s campaign—carried on with almost unparalleled 
skill and determination from the day of the sham capitulation of 
Magdeburg to a sham besieger—was the Peace of Passau, a 
treaty amounting to little short of a rehabilitation of the Augsburg 
Confession in lieu of the Interim. No doubt European politics 
operated favourably for the success of the German Protestants. 
e aid of France, whose monarchs have generally had their 
price, had been purchased, however dearly ; the foreign policy of 
gland, under Warwick’s regency, had been dictated by the 
et at home of Protestant sympathies, Lastly, the keys of 
St. Peter had, after the brief interval of the papacy of Julius IIL, 
been in the keeping of a pontiff who had neither promises of 
friendship to break nor declarations of neutrality to modify—of 
Giovanni Pietro Caraffa, who (once more to quote the historian of 
the Popes) ‘“ detested the Emperor as Neapolitan and Italian, as 
Catholic and as Pope, and in whose soul there existed no other 
—— that of reform of the Church and his hatred of 
arles. 

The Peace of Passau marks the final failure of the long struggle 
of Charles V. against the German Protestants. Not long after- 
wards he sought—and, as we now know, sought in vain—rest and 
peace in the retirement of San Yusté. In Germany he left to his 
successors the heritage of a terrible, though a noble, political 
mistake. He had identified the interests of the Hapsburgs with 
an uncompromising support of the orthodox faith. This fact it 
needed more than the bonhomie of a Maximilian II. to invalidate 
more than the imbecility of a Rudolf II.to obscure. When, under 
the tuition of the Jesuits, the tradition was resumed by Ferdi- 
nand II., two results were inevitable—the virtual establishment of 
religious liberty, and the virtual ruin of the German Empire. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS.—No. III. 


iw as we have said, publishers do well in ce | a specialty 
to which they devote all their powers and capital and enter- 
prise, we must assign to Mr. Bennett of — 9g" agen Street the 
credit of being the first, and still the best, in the production of 
illustrations Wy photography. For several years we have received 
some very charming volumes of lake and landscape scenery, 
chiefly of the Wales and Cumberland districts, from his press, or 
atelier. This year, in conjunction with Messrs. Bell and Daldy, 
he has issued a very sumptuous and artistic publication—Pompeit 
Photographed. To the photographs, eighteen in number, Dr 
Dyer has attached a full and learned monograph, archeological 
and artistic, not only descriptive of the remains actually repro- 
duced in this volume, but embodying a history of the excavations 


Humorous and Grotesque, published by Warne and Co, 

epithet is superfluous — grotesque Doré is, humorous he is 
aricature is one thing, wit is another; and it is possible to Ek 

the one, which is technical, without possessing a fraction of the 

nobler gift. In this volume it is semmene. § not to 

Doré with Leech. In fertility they stand well together, but the 

palm is with the Englishman. In method they are often the 

same, as when a cyclus, so to dignify the subject, is taken; by 


inexhaustible Doré, we omitted his Two Hundred Sketoh 
The firs, 


side. However, for broad exaggeration and artistic facility Dong 
can never be studied in vain; and this volume is a perfect 

zine of fun, always intelligible and, which is rare in French art, 
never indecent. 

On the same platform with the Messrs. Cassell, ag 
themselves to a class of books, we must rank Messrs, Bel] 
Daldy. But their aim is higher. They do not give themselyes 
up toa —_— artist, nor do they seek to excel only in the well. 
trodden fields of Christmas literature. Although they have not 
quite abandoned the accredited and used-up ‘pe of gift-books—g 
set of elegant extracts, chiefly from the English poets, each with its 
little piece of picture and poetry, more or less illustrating one another 
—the Sosii of Fleet Street seem to aim at dignity of another sort, 
They give us a single artist and his choice masterpieces. In other 
words, they publish, not so much for the flimsy taste of accidental 
purchasers, but with a view of making solid and permanent con- 
tributions to art. Many of their books this year are intended, and 
the intention is realized, to stand as contributions to the hi 
of art, and may be classed rather as galleries founded on prinei 
than as collections gathered by the accidents of the market. Bi 
Foster is a very clever draughtsman in English scenery, and in his 
Summer Scenes we have a set of his studies in various schools, 
He has tried his hand in emulation or imitation of Mulready and 
Turner—the broad effects of a past school, and the minute 
elaboration of a later school. All these sketches were executed, 
it seems, in water-colour, and in the present volume they are re- 
produced in photography—not, as we venture to think, the best 
medium for reproducing water-colour. But, as art-studies, the 
collection has great interest; and it is illustrated by, or it illus 
mg A short poems of the pastoral poets, Bloomfield, Clare, and 

e like. 

The Great Works of Raphael, and Rembrandt's’ Etchings (Bell 
and Daldy). Here we have indeed substantial and important con- 
tributions to the highest art. Both works are sets of photo; 

The Rembrandt is the most important, because it consists of 
tographs of his etchings; that is to say, we have the artists 
ipsissima facta, There are very few objects, except those mor 
immediately recognised by the collector, in which a pho of 
an etching has not almost the value of the etching itself. We have 
every touch and scratch which we know to be Kembrandt's; and 
the noble discovery of photography—much as, like other gt it 
has been abused—is never more legitimately employed i 
such work as this. But not only do Messrs. Bell and Daldy give 
us their thirty facsimiles, or rather identities, of Rembrandts 
masterpieces, but they have completed this delightful volume 
with a Life of Rembrandt and a catalogue, together with a critical 
description, of Rembrandt's plates, which reflects great credit 
the editors. The printing leaves nothing to be desired. 

We cannot reckon the Raffaele series as of equal value. They 
are photographs from the best engravers—as Morghen and his 
fellows, of the best and most familiar Raffaelles, the world-r- 
nowned Madonnas, the Sposalizio, the Spasimo, &c. That is, this 
volume—it is a reprint, and we think that we have acknowledged 
its merits in previous years—forms a very admirable Memorial of 
Raffaele; but it is not Raffaelle in the sense that the Bell and 
Daldy Rembrandt is Rembrandt. The scale of the various pic- 
tures illustrated not being uniform—that is to say, the Tra 
figuration, and the Pope Julius, and the St. Cecilia all being 
brought under the same camera—we are apt to be misled. Besides 
which, oil and fresco paintings do not engrave well. Line 
engravings are at the best but reminiscences; and here we have 
caly of reminiscences, the reproductions being 
many cases, and unavoidably, miniature reductions. There 4 
good deal of good artistic history in the letterpress. 

The Memorials of Mulready (Bell and Daldy). This is another 
set of photographs— Mr. Cundall’s, we believe; and if it be 
thought by purists a mark of our insular arrogance to seem to 

one but lately lost to us with those greater gods of the Ol 

of art, we can only say that Mulready holds his own. And 
own is a high one. A sweeter colourist and a purer pier 
never lived than Mulready; and though his subjects are famihar, 
they are not trivial. Genre culminated in Mulready. Still his 
excellence was in colour, and colour photography not only camnot 
ive, but must to some extent misrepresent. Here we 


and discoveries, So complete is this descriptive letter-press that 


ulready’s cision, his poetical taste, and his sweetness, Very 
tan be formed from this volume, 
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is, of his greatest merits as a painter. Perhaps 
! ast waldo is as a biography, furnished by Mr. Stephens, 
ts —. writes with occasional affectation, has bestowed 
‘1s on his subject. Indeed it is not so much a set of 
Pe illustrated by artistic talk, as a regular biography 

of the artist illustrated, and not too profusely, by occasional 


have not yet done with Messrs. munificent 
‘butions to the study and history of art. ey also give us, in 
contr and noble volume, the renowned Flaxman's Dante, 
pron A accompanying passages from Cary’s version. Students 
be : much from comparing, as they are this year invited to 
and solemn beauty of the with 
. tie fancy of the great Frenchman. axman 
the weind and ght e waitten on the the merits, 
inas of each. As Dante stood on the isthmus of two 
and shaw thowsbé, so in Flaxman and Doré we have sufficient 
of what, to the Florentine, were the past future. 
ts Dante’s aspect towards the classic and 
Fax epehs, while in Doré we have him interpreted by the 
edium of a romantic interpretation. In Flaxman, we have 
the old world looking forward to Dante; in Doré, we have the 
modern and sentimental social state looking backward, perhaps 
down upon, Dante. The holiness and reverence of Flaxman are 
in strong contrast with the of the 
suggests the Walpurgis Nacht conception of Dante, 
may be thought to his and religious 
outlines in a cloister. It must be borne in mind, however, that the 
whole Divine Trilogy was exhausted by Flaxman, while Doré has 
restricted himself to the of the 
Elaine—Tennyson—Doré (Moxon) ; we transcribe the title, which 
is suggesti vhs we understand it, it means that in this magni- 
ficent volume—though it is not a volume—we have the poet and 
his artist ranked on an pedestal. 
i an question t any rate the notion inten perha) 
i two masterpieces. We this 
imate. Tennyson was never sweeter than in the Elatne epi- 
= of his unfinished Arthuriad; and the great Frenchman co 
been put on his mettle by the commission for a consecutive and 
harmonious set of illustrations to one of the most popular, and also 
one of the greatest, of Doré every 
and his drawings have very well engraved ; and we have the 
set, not in a bound volume, but loose in a sort of elaborate 
olio. In his archeology Doré has followed Dyce, whose 
frescoes on the Arthur cyclus are among the best ornaments of 
the House of Lords. Doré’s old primeval | thera are not new. We 
have seen them in the Dante series; but we scarcely expected 
such purity and precision of drawing as in the figure subjects. 
To those accustomed to Doré only in his wilder and more savage 
moods, this set of prints may appear tame. But this only shows 
this wonderful artist’s versatility. It is a new chapter in Doré, 
ye a very agreeable one; and we rise from a —_ 0 we volume 
with an in sense of his powers, and with a t 
for him which his previous ew had hardly suggested. Mr. 
Moxon is to be congratulated on having produced the most 
ambitious and ornate work of the day; and the Laureate has in 
this volume received those honours of typography and general 
sumptuousness which have hitherto been reserved for the fixed 
a hero m time; but Tennyson ong ante’ im- 
mortality. 
The . of skilled labour and intelligence which is engaged 
in the production of magazine literature is the phenomenon of our 
times. It isin one department of art as in another. If English 
painting is seldom of the very highest character, it is astonish- 
ing how widely diffused is a certain fair attainment in the 
use of the pencil and palette. And so, if there is in our fugi- 
tive literature, or in the eddying stream of passing illustra- 
tions, little which is of great value, the wonderful thing is that 
there is less that is bad The whole range and level of writing 
and drawing, including a thick deep stratum of verse and story 
and illustration, has been elevated, and has attained a very respect- 
able elevation indeed. There are few faults and fissures in it. 
Week after week, month after month, Christmas after Christmas, 
we get our literature reeled off with the regularity, neatness, and 
Precision of a machine. ‘The Babbage calculator, which was never 
completed, is fairly distanced by the lite: and artistic machine 
which employs so many hands, and is daily turning out so vast 
& mass of industrial production of stories, articles, reviews, and 
is, we think, the phrase—among us. In all its de- 
partments the manufacture of literature follows other productive 
arts. Just as old patterns in fender-making are worked up again 
in the production of stoves, so the same verses and the same pic- 
tures pay their cost in serials and independent publications. A 
drawing does double and treble duty in its block and its electro- 
types; and, after the home market is glutted, is exported to 
| year’s fashions and half- 
rms, ‘ature, by eminent Artists and 
Authors (Strahan), we have a very sentimental and poetical 
, Which, translated into the vernacular, means a set of re- 
productions and reprints of the choicer pieces of poetry and 
and woodcutting which have already appeared in Mesers. 
pres § various magazines and periodicals. This is an eco- 
Y much to be admired, as it is widely followed. If we 


by Messrs. Strahan are not always to our taste. They represent @ 
school which affects simplicity and dignity by a style of art 
closely akin to poverty; for with his pencil, as in himself, 
&® man may be simple with the simplicity of only dul- 
ness. We never could see, even though the authority of Mr. 
Millais is quoted, the high artistic merits of a scratchy draw- 
ing of a young lady, or rather of half an acre of crinoline, with 
the accompaniments of a dingy parlour and a bird-cage. But we 
suppose it is realistic, and therefore “ truthful ” and “brave.” A 
good many of these sketches are of this range; and the 
chiefly from Good Words, are very good, and—now and then 
a little dull. But the literature is sometimes much better; we 
have not only Dr. Guthrie, but Miss Craig, and Miss Greenwell, 
and Alexander Smith, and Mrs. Henry Wood. And, for circles a 
little serious, the present volume, very handsomely printed and 
with plenty of variety, is exactly suited. 
We hardly know what, in this surging, rolling sea of Christmas 
waves, is new, and what is only reprint and republication. But 
happily it hardly matters, Here is Hans Andersen, for instance ; 
who knows, or knowing, cares, if Mr. Warne published these 
Fairy Tales last year, or whether, as we rather think, it is a new 
volume?’ Anyhow, it is a nice little volume, and all is lady-work 
—Mrs. Paul translates, Mrs. Kemp and Miss Runciman illustrate. 
We never heard of these ladies before; but they are of Words- 
worth’s type, not too bright or good for human nature’s daily food. 
And it ty = a relief, after all our would-be Rembrandts and 
impossible rt Durers, to get mere commonplace picture- 
‘Messrs. Rivington condescend to enter the arena of Christmas 
serials. They send us an Illustrated Common Prayer-Book; the 
illustrations are monotonous, consisting only of four or five borders, 
insignificant in style. The repetition is tedious; but they have 
their authority—the old printed Hore. The sixteenth-century 
printers, like ours of the nineteenth, made their blocks do as 
much duty as possible. In this Prayer-Book the type is clear, and 
the borders delicate. But, as Messrs. Rivington know, or ought 
to know, the XXXIX Articles are not part of the English 
Prayer-Book. 
That literary veteran, who recalls the Stephenses of old — 
publisher, editor, and author alike—Mr. Charles Knight, has re- 
printed his Half Hours with the Best Authors (Ware), in a 
revised and enlarged form. A better book for school-reading we 
cannot recall. 
Our Artist in Peru (Carleton). This reaches us from New York ; 
the publisher's name is Carleton, so is the artist’s, and they are 
bably one and indivisible. The book is a set of sketches, slightly, 
but only slightly, humorous, of life in Callao and Lima. Fun has 
not yet become acclimatized with our cousins. 
Of all the odd tastes and special manias into which the idiosyn- 
crasy of collecting runs, that of collecting postage-stamps of various 
nations and languages seems to be the s' t, except the insanity, 
into which some young ladies plunge, of hoarding m ms. 
From ’s Postage-Stamp Album, formally edited by Dr. Viner, 
and now boasting its ninth edition (Stevens), we find that Euro 
— forty-nine described and catalogued varieties of Si 
wiand’s Hill’s invention; while Asia has seven, Africa eight, 
North America nine (one being the suppressed and therefore 
valuable Confederate stamp), Central America five, South America 
fourteen, the West Indies fifteen, and Australia and Polynesia 
ten; and all these without reckoning the extinct species, such as 
Mulready’s first English envelope—the dodo of penny stamps. 

Mr. W. H. Kingston is, if we remember, an accredited and 
admitted authority among schoolboys for those perilous days 
through which the susceptibilities of boys always pass—the age 
of @ liking for the sea. In his Washed Ashore (Jackson and 
Walford) we have a good specimen of that pleasant and rattling 
fiction which gives to most boys of spirit a taste, generally eva- 
nescent, for running away from school. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the SatcRDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 

Nearly all the back Numbers vo, the Saturpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or at the Office, 38 Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes may be had at the Office, 
price 2s. each, Also, Reading Cases, Price 23. Gd. each. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ggie's Secret,"’ and the old Ballad, “ The 
Ravens.” Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, %s.; Area Seats, 2s.; Gallery, 1s.—Tickets to be had of 

; Geo. Dolby & Townsend, 230 


remember, Messrs. Smith and Elder set the fashion by workin 
up the material of the Cornhill Magazine. The illustratorz employed 
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MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S BALLAD CONCERTS.— 
Madame SAINTON-DOLBY begs to announce that she will give a BALLAD 
CONCERT, at St. James’s Hall, on Wednesday Evening next, December |2. Vocalists, Miss 
Louisa Pyne. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Edith and Madame Sainton- 
Delby ; Mr. George Perren and Mr. W. H. Weiss. Pianoforte, Mr. Briniey Richards. Violin, 
M. Sainton. Conductor, Herr Meyer Lutz. The Programme will inciude oid and new Songs 
| allnds. and a Selection of Glees and Part-Songs by the Orpheus Giee Union. Madame 
| 
| Street; and Mr. Avstin, St. James's Hall. 
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LAST MONDAY POPULAR CONCERT BEFORE 


CHRISTMAS.—St. James’s Hal!.—On Monday Evening next, December 10, the Pro- 

me will include Beethoven's Quartet in A minor, Op. 130; Mendelssohn’ s “Tema con 

ariazione,” for Piano one Violoncello; Weber's Sonata in D minor, for Piano alone, &c. 

Pianoforte, Mr. Chas. Hallé; Violin, Herr Wilhelm); Viola, Mr. Henry Blagrove; Violoncello, 

Signor Piatti. Vocalist, ‘Mr. Sanfley, Conductor, Mr. Beneviict. Sofa Stalls, Balcony, 38.; 
Is.—Tickets at ll & 50 New Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, & Co.'s, 
Cheapside; and at Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly. 3 


HARMONIC SOCIETY. — EXETER HALL.— 
Conductor, COSTA. _Next Frida: 4,3 issohn's ** ELIJ AH "—Sub- 

7 Sainton-Dolby, Miss Julia Derby, Mr. Sims Reeves, ‘Mr. Chaplin Henry, and Mr. 


Benne Ne Tienda and 8 Chores, the most extensive available in Exeter Hall, will consist of, as usual, 
pearly 700 perform 
Stalls, 10s. 6d. «3 Reserved Area, 5s.; 3s. 
— 


on the following Friday, 


mber 21 
Tickets, for either of the above, should be aj be applied for at once. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Manager, Mr. EDMUND 
ALCUNER. — DRAMATIC SEASON. —OONAGII; or, THE LOVERS OF 
LISNAMONA- ‘Evening. Dress Circle, 5s.; Second Circle, 3s.; Pit, 2s.; Gallery. Is. 
Doors open at Haif-past Six. Performances to commence at Seven, and conclude about 
ven. 


SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW. — The SIXTY- 

NNUAL SHOW of FAT STOCK, SHEEP, PIGS, ROOTS, SEEDS, and 
AGRICULT TURAL I IMPLEMENTS will be held at ime ‘Agricultural Hall, “London, loth, 
lth. = and M4th December. Opening Day, Monday, Two —Admission, Five 


Shilli Oue Shilli 
By Order, 8. SIDNEY, Secretary. 


GMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW.—Agricultural Hall, 


— Day, Monday, 10th December, Two o'clock. — Admission, Five 


SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW, Agricultural Hall. 


yesday. Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, lith, 1 12th, ‘stn and l4th December.— 
Shilling. 


CATILE, viz.:—DEVON BREED, HEREFORD, SHORT- 
HORNS, SUSSEX, NORFOLK, LONG-HORNED, SCOTCH HORNED, SCOTCH 
POLLED, IRISH BREED, WELSH BREED.— Admission, One Shilling. 


HEEP, viz.:—LEICESTERSHIRE BREED, COTSWOLDS, 

LINCOLNS, ROMNEY MARSH. SOUTH DOWNS, HA PSHIRE DOWNS, SHROP- 

SHIRE DOWNs, OXFORD DOWNS, MOUNTAIN YORKSHIRE, BERK- 
SHIRE, ESSEX, YOLK, PIGS Admission, One Shilling. 


SocreTy ‘of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. — The 


TER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and eee by the MEMBERS 
is Now OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five.—Admission, 


WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


INTER EXHIBITION.—The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 
WINTER EXHIBITION By the Contributions of British Artists, is 
NOW OPEN, at the French Gallery, 120 Pali Mall.— Admission, |s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
LEON LEFEVRE, Secretary. 


ANTED, a PRIVATE SECRETARY, with 9 th 


knowledge of German and Frene'! d itude for 
Man would be preferred.—Ad address, pad ome Work. 4 U h 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS requi 

iri 
HOME for YOUNG = ny —A MARRIED ADY. comfortable 
healthiest Suburbs of London, who has had great experience in the Mame %, 12 De of the 
Wishes to take charge of Two or Three little GIRLS. ‘Their Comfort, Hes Children, 
wou most References exchanged.— Address, ‘ueation 
Road North, Brixton, 


(CHILDREN. .—A LADY of good social position, the W; 

of a Field Offiver, having a large and commodious House in a prett 
Brighton. remark able for being Realthys™ wishes, with her Dauzhters, to take the Village neay 
of a few YOUNG CHILDREN, paw care will be taken of them, and the entire charge 
quite as if at their own home. References to Ladies of the hizhest rank.— Adare. Ib: 
of James Wickens, Esq., Solicitor, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square. 


"or GENTLEMAN 
To INVALIDS or Others—A LADY or GENTLE 


ty rail. Apply, by letter only, to 
MEMORIAL COLLEGE at OXFORD, 
MEMORY of the AUTHOR of “ THE CHRISTIAN YEAR.” 

President—His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Hon. Treasurer—J, A. Shaw Stewart, Esq., 13 Queen's Gate, W, 

Hon. Secretary—Henry E. Pellew, Esq., 22 Boltons, 8.W, 

Orrice—3 WATERLOO PLACE, 8. me LONDON, 

A few months only have passed since the was placed before the Clergy ang 


Lait dom ; and in that time the of 


Although vod remains to be done, the Committee, encou response 
has met with, have decided that no tine should be lost in Sin Dullding cod erases ele 
a xtford, as ic an rm: 
entertained for the Author of The Christian Veer the loveand 
whom want of means otherwise deprive of 
may. 8 mall cost, be trained as Christian Gentlemen ; hE rineation, 
want long fei by those who have the intereats of the Church of England 


“on men and La in any part of the United Ki . in ti 
Contributions to the F und. naked and remitting 
Subscriptions may be spread over five years ont chow be ‘id 
secount of the Tr rustees Western ran Herries e Co. ‘ieee 
ndon ; the Ban rn Bran: ur! Gardens 
& Co. Oxford ;or W. Mesa. 
3 Waterloo Place, 8.W. HENRY E. PELLEW, Hon. Sec. 
N.B.—Cheaues sent to the Hon. See. should be crossed “ Herries & Co,;" 
and Post-Office Orders made payable in St. James's Street, 


UNIOR ATHENEUM. —MEMBERS are hereby | informed 
ty by virtue of the Resolution passed ai Extraordin General Meeting in 

ames’s. B of the Commitee.” 


R. HENRY WALLIS’S TWELFTH ANNUAL WINTER 


EXHIBITION of PICTURES and DRAWINGS is NOW OPEN, at the Society of 
British Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall.— Admission, !s. 


ME. ARTHUR TOOTH’S FIRST ANNUAL WINTER 
EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS is NOW OPEN to the Public, 
at the Fine Art Gallery, 5 Haymarket, from Ten till 5) Is.,inel 


LONDON COLLEGE of the NTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION SOCIETY, 
Head-Master—L. SCHMITZ, Esq., Ph.D., DHLD.ERSE., ron Rector of the High School, 


The aim of this College is to afford an Education of the ey peg ——y with the 
wantsand spirit of the age. A prominent place is assigned to Modern the Eerie 
Sciences, and Methematics. either Latin nor Greek is begun Sati th the Pupils = miliar 
with the Grammar of their Mother-tongue, <Saeaaal more rapid progress in 
Languages is insured than is otherwise attainable. 

The next Term will begin on January 18, 1867. 

For Prospectuses, and any further information, apply to Dr. Sc , at the College, 

Grove, Middlesex, W.: or to the Sxcnerany, at the Office Old Bond 


PRADFIELD. —ST. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, Bradfield, 


near Reading. —Endowed Foundation Incor ted by Royal Cuaster. Warden— 
ye. THOMAS svavers M.A.., Oriel Co! ‘Oxford. Rector of Bradfield, the Founder. 
Honorary Secretary—J. 1. PATTESON, a m Court, Middle Temple, London.—All 


necessary may be on either in Person or by Letter, to the 
Wanpen, at the Co: uear Reading; or to the Hononany at his 
Chambers in the Temple. 


‘WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, DIRECT COMMISSIONS, 

Fimited Nw uber of PUPILS to be prepared fi Direc, Villas, 


1 DIAN CIVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, 
and the LINE.—Mr. WREN, M.A., Christ's College, Cambridge, assisted b a High 
(Fifth) Weangier- a Cambridge First-class Classic, and the best Masters obtainable for “all the 

r Subjects allowed to be taken up, receives RESIDENT - Pe RESIDENT PUPILS. 
‘upils. Wiltshire House, S. John's Road, 


W OoLwicn, SANDHURST, the LINE, and the UNI- 
ROBERTS M. late. oe Cor, Christ Colt revared, for the above. the 
College, Addiscombe.— Address, The Limes, Croydon, 8. 

PREPEATION HOME wot INDIAN SERVICE 
Month (inclusive). Address, M.A., Eastholme, Lee, Kent. 
"THE INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, Woolwich, 


oa and the Line. — CLASSES for Pupils preparing for the abo 
Addrees, 14 Mount Street. Grosvenor Square, W. Terma 


punto EXAMINATIONS.—A GEN TLEMAN of much 
Candidates. Address, Ml. 8., Messrs. Hatchard & Co., 187 Piccadilly. 


— —A HIGH-CLASSMAN of OXFORD, whose 


ls have bee ry successful, and twice taken the !st Queen's Cadetship a Sandhurst. 
PUPILS. for Woolwich, Civil Service, &c. References to the Staff 
College.—Address, A., 72 ne Place 


UITION by the SEA on the SOUTH COAST.—The Rev. 


T. L. MONTE PORE. A. Coll. Camb.), Rector of Catherstone, Dorset, has a 
a preparing for Oxford or Cambridge, or for the Army 
armou' 


FPUcaTIoN. —A CLERGYMAN, M.A. of Cambrid 


his House (situate Twelve Miles from Liverpool, near the Sea) a lim ted 

Number ry UGENTLEMEN'S SONS to Board and Educate. Terms (without Ezires), for 

under Sixteen, £100; Sixteen, £120 per annuin.—References, and all information, 
on application to Rev. M. A., Post Office, Bury, Lancashire. 


AN _ ETON MAN, M.A. of Cambridge, formerly Scholar 
and Prizeman of his College, and lately an Auten’ Mester at a | Public 
School, who has been for some time most successfully aged in preparing Pupils for the 
Universities, Public Schools, Civil Service, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the Line, reads with 
PUPILS at his own Kooms nese Russell Square, or at lay own Residences.—For 
references, testimonials, &c., apply to M. A.,52 Upper Bedford Place, Kussell Square. 


‘THs Ss MASTER of a GRAMMAR SCHOOL will feel grea’ rae 


lend-Master of a Jarce School who can recommend him a a4 in’ 
YOUTH to Tesch JUNIOR HOWS and —Address, the,H 
Grammar School, Henley-on-Thames. 


1366. GEORGE R. WRIGHT, F.8.A., Secretary, 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE for SALE. — This Freehold 
Building and Land about 6,890 Yards, is to be 
or particulars, apply to 


PRIVATE TREATY. Possessio at Christinas.— 
A. Fietp, Solicitor, Leami: 


BokouGH of LIVERPOOL, — SEFTON PARK 
COMPETITION. 
TO LANDSCAPE GARDENERS AND OTHERS. 
The COUNCIL of the BOROUGH of LIVERPOOL offer TWO PREMIUMS forthe best 


Plans for Laying Out the SE) 
A Second of 150 


On and after the 2th of November on euiend of the Competition, tozether with « 
Lithographed Contour Plan of the Site, will be sent to any Address on pat tJ 
) swe fur One Guinea, which latter will be returned if Plans are received according to the 

‘onditicons. 

Application to be made to Mr. E. R. Ronson, Architect and Surveyor, Town Hall, Liverpool, 


LKLEY WELLS HOUSE HYDROPATHIC ESTAB- 
via Leeds, Yorkshire. Resident Physician—Dr. W. P. An 
for Patients and Visitors.—Fox Prospectus, apply to Mr. H. 


Sraacuan, 
LAVERS & BARRAUD, Artists in Glass, Wall Painting and 
Mosaics, and Desi of M 1 Brasses. 
Endell Street, Bloomsbury, London ; and at 93 Bridge Street, Manchester. 


ROPRIGUES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 
DRESSING BAGS, with Silver or Plated Fittings in every variety, MOUNERD ent 
ORMOLU_ SUITES for the BOUDOIR, TOL terre and WRITING TABLE 

RKUDRIGUES’ DESPATCH BOXES and TRAVELLING Witt: TING in 
morocco of the quality Envelope (Cases, Inkstands, and Boo! 

CARTE POR ALBUMS, of the best make, in 7m 
moroceo and ormolu, walnut, and coromandel of new and elegant 
designs; and a choice Selection of elerant NOVELTIES for PRESENTS. 

At HENRY RODRIGUES", 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


(TUCKER & SON’S PUNKAH LAMPS for India, &.— 
Warranted to burn steadily under the Punkah, and in side drafts brilliantly, with 
Mustard, Castor, Til, Cocoa-nut, gnd other Rettve Oils. Illustrated Catalogue post free. Re- 
weno s Dermitted to Messrs, Smith, Elder, & Co., ay —Show Rooms, 26 Edwar¢ Street, 
t, Portman Square, W.; ‘Man ufactory, Arundel Works, near Temple Bar, W.C. 
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(TUCKER & SON’S GASELIERS, Hall Lights, Brackets, and 


other Gas Fittings,in Cunsty Bronze, and Crystal cn large and varied Stock. 
Prices attached in Plain Fig This Season's New Desizns are completed; a few One and 
Two Year old imine noted. iy on Price Ticket) at Ir wonky | per cent. off the the marked 


"TUCKER & SON'S VILLA GASELIERS, and other Ges 

Fittings.An Assortment of New and Elegant Patterne in various Styles, and of medium 

ires.—in UCKER 

26 Edwards Str Street, cet, Street, P Portman Square,” 'W.; Manufactory, Arundel Works, near 

‘Temple Bar, W.C. Established 48 years. 


TEPHEN GRANT, 67a St. James's Street, S.W. (corner 


of St. James's Place), late Man in in the firm of BOSS & CO., Breech-Londing 
Gun and Rifle Manufacturer, begs inform the the and Gentry that the PARTNER- 
Siile ls DISSOL-VED, and hie Business le now carried on as above. 


APPIN, WEBB, & COMPANY, 

GILVER and ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 
(QUALITY GUARANTEED. 

NOS. 71 & 72 CORNHILL, or 77 & 78 OXFORD STREET. 
(SHUBB'S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 


newest Improvements. Street-door Latches, Cash and Deed Boxes. Strong-Room ta 
CHUBB & SON, 57 8t. Paul's Churchyard, London; 16 Market Street, Manchester: pa 
Street, Liverpool ; and Horseley Fields, W d Price Lists sen 


FPARROW & JACKSON, the Original Manufacturers an 

Where. they soliit an inspection Cellars Atted with every variety of Wine Bins—Frendh 
Wine Bins, at 15s. per 100 
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